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How many of these es- 
sentials are lacking in 
the soap you now use? 


1—Whiteness 
2—Fragrance 
3—Abundant Lather 
4—Easy Rinsing 
5—Mildness 
6—Purity 

7—“It Floats” 


Ivory Soap combines 
all seven. 




















Get this FREE 


——a generous sample package of 
Ivory Soap Flakes, the new Ivory 
Soap product for the safe launder- 
ing of silks, woolens and all fine 
fabrics without rubbing. Makes 
pretty clothes last longer. Ad- 
dress Section 29-H, Department 
of Home Economics, The Procter 

& Gamble Com- 

pany, Cincinnati, 
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ISHES shining in the sun —hands as soft and white 

as if they never had touched dishwater — these are 
the rewards of the woman who uses Ivory Soap for the 
china, silver and glass. 


Ivory Soap, delightful for the toilet, is equally so for 
dishwashing. Everyone likes the thought of its clean 
sweet whiteness in connection with the dishes from 
which we eat. You will like its efficiency. Its abun- 
dant lather makes the washing easy; its perfect rinsing 
prevents the formation of the soapy film that dulls the 
luster of china and glass. 


Ivory soapsuds are as harmless as clear water. Use 
them for everything, and your daily tasks will take no toll 
from the beauty of your hands. 


IVORY SOAP || @®!) 9943% PURE 
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Ihe Denver Convention—Action 
and Review 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


EETING in Denver from June 13 to 25, the 1921 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor made a remarkable record of construc- 
tive ability and demonstrated unforgettably its determination to be 

free from the control of outside influences. 

The unity and solidarity of the labor movement was reflected through 
the delegates in two weeks of procedure during which work was dispatched 
with unusual facility and with a maximum of agreement and harmony. 

The convention of 523 delegates came together under unusual circum- 
stances and no matter how desirous it might be to pass by the fact it can 
not be done. For months prior to the convention a campaign of villification 
and misrepresentation had been carried on by the Hearst newspapers. It 
had been their effort to create among the rank and file of our movement a 
distrust of the officers and to bring about the defeat of the president and 
other members of the Executive Council of the American. Federation of 
Labor. 

The Hearst interests, and the other interests which were served by the 
Hearst campaign would have been satisfied with any movement tlrat could 
have encompassed the defeat of these officers of our Federation. Thus, that 
one of the delegates to the convention, aspiring to the presidency, as he had 
a right to do, was a candidate for election to that exalted office, does not in 
any way mean that he was the chosen instructment of Hearst or of any other 
interest. So far as that candidate is concerned, he entered the race at a time 
when powerful interests were determined to bring about the defeat of Presi- 
dent Gompers. This comment is concerned, therefore, with the outside 


interests that sought the disruption of our movement and not at all with the 
(629) 
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proper aspirations to office on the part of President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers or any other delegate. 

But the convention met after months of repeated attack by Hearst and 
other antagonists. There was from the outset a resentment among the 
delegates to the unfair, vicious and unprecedented campaign of misrepre- 
sentation, villification and calumny that had been waged and that was then be- 
ing waged and that continued to be waged up to the very day of adjournment. 

What appeared to most of the delegates was the campaign itself, as it 
had shown on the surface, in the columns of the Hearst newspapers. How- 
ever, it is more than likely that at some future time the deeper significance 
‘will become known and it will be then generally understood how far-reaching 
and sinister were the forces back of the campaign of destruction. It may be 
cégcluded for the present that only faint indications of the real movement 
against labor were permitted to show on the surface. And the surmise may 
be hazarded that the Hearst institution was but one of the institutions actively 
imvolved. In due time it is probable that the deeper and more involved aspects 
of the case may be made known. 

But with the surface indications as ample justification and as ample 
indication of the spirit and purpose of that whole movement, the delegates 
to the Denver convention repudiated the whole unspeakable campaign of 
outside interests to control the labor movement. 

It was not John L. Lewis that was defeated in the remarkable demon- 
stration of solidarity and understanding. His defeat was unavoidably inci- 
dent to the defeat of Hearst and the villainous campaign that had been 
waged by Hearst for the smashing of organized labor. 

In passing it may be said in truth and in fact, that in respect to most 
things, that is in thought, principle and tactics, for the organization of the 
unorganized workers, to bring light into the life and the toil of the masses 
of labor, that is, in trade union activity, there is an almost identical trend 
of thought and action on the part of President Lewis and President Gompers. 

For it will be remembered that Mr. Lewis was appointed general organ- 
izer for the A. F. of L. by President Gompers and worked for a number of 
years under his direction and in cooperation with him until Mr. Lewis became 
an official of the United Mine Workers of America. 

It was unfortunate for the constructive work of the convention that 
interest had to be to such an extent absorbed by the necessity for meeting the 
issue of attempted outside domination. The Denver convention contributed 
in many important respects to the constructive record built by our move- 
ment through the years. Steps were taken which will grow in importance 
as time passes. Decisions were reached which will have the most vital effect 
upon the work of the wage earners in their organized movement. All of 
this constructive work was done with care and with keen attention to its 
effect, but for the moment it was overshadowed, at least so far as public 
attention was concerned, by the more spectacular phase of the convention, 
the onslaught against outside interests and influences. Those influences 
know now the impossibility of wresting from the workers the control of their 
movement, the selection of their officers or the determination of their policies. 
That issue was settled. 
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The legislative work of the convention; wherein is to be found its real 
contribution to the strength and purpose of our movement, was unusually 
rich in noteworthy achievements. While at no time departing in slightest 
degree from the fundamental philosophy and policies of our movement, the 
convention gave impetus to new work of a most important nature. The 
greater portion of this new work was accomplished through action on portions 
of the voluminous report submitted by the Executive Council. 

The Council’s report called for discussion and action upon such important 
questions as our relations with the International Federation of Trade Unions 
and with the Pan-American Federation of Labor, our viewpoint regarding 
the tragedy in Russia, our policy in the future in the vital matter of wage 
determination, our policy toward the complicated and ever changing rail- 
road situation, and our course in relation to such collateral movements .as 
that for the development of cooperative enterprises. ‘ 

In every case the action of the convention was an inspiration to those 
who are looking hopefully toward the future. In every case it was a repudia- 
tion of those who seek either to impose reaction or to bring about disintegra- 
tion through the introduction of fancies and chimerical schemes. 

The action of the convention on the subject of wages and the cost of 
living was typical of the thought of the delegates in Denver. The Councij 
in dealing with this subject said in part: 

To measure the life possibilities of a highly civilized people in terms of yearly allow- 
ance, or so many pounds and yards of commodities, is a conception which the Ameri- 
can labor movement can not tolerate and which it must remove from the realm of prac- 
tice. We realize fully that to substitute the present unscientific, unsound and unjust prac- 
tice with one which shall meet all tests, requires deep study and much consultation. 
There must be laid down a principle that will endure. We must face the facts as they are 
and carefully develop a scientific procedure in so far as that is humanly possible. 

Ultimately, we feel, there must be found some method of relating standards of living 
to social usefulness, or production service, though under present industrial management 
this has not yet been found possible on any just basis. 

Unquestionably the welfare of any people as a whole is directly related to the pro- 
ductivity of that people. The difficulty is encountered when it is attempted to apportion 
returns on the basis of individual productivity. Some of the blame for this is because 
of the lack of control by individuals over their own life work and by the practice of em- 
ployers of pitting workman against workman, as well as the advantage which employers 
take in imposing speed efforts which it is possible to maintain for short periods only. 

However, progress that has been made in some cases in the development of the 
science of industrial management shows that it is possible to look forward along this 
line with some hope of results that will afford justice to the workers and to society at the 
same time. 

The Council further recommended that the convention authorize the 
Executive Council to conduct an investigation or to have such an investiga. 
tion conducted, in order that it may be possible to report to the next con 
vention “‘a policy to serve as a guide for the labor movement of Amer:ca.”’ 
With this recommendation the convention found itself in unanimous agreement, 

There is thus ordered an inquiry which, if it is to meet the necessity 
indicated in the Executive Council’s report, must be the most thorough 
and scientific character and must cover practically the entire field of modern 
industry and industrial life. The fact is that no body of investigators or 
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students ever undertook a more fundamental inquiry or an inquiry of greater 
scope and meaning. In order to be able to report in accordance with the 
direction of the convention, those who undertake the inquiry must delve 
into every nook and corner of the realm of production, for it is obvious that 
no part of our industrial life is without its bearing upon the question of wages 
and that in turn the question of wages has its bearing upon and relation to 
every phase of industry and every other question involved in industry. 

As all experienced men in the labor movement, students and scientists 
agree, the most important of all human relations is the economic, and that 
no effort on the part of the toilers in any other field of action is of such para- 
mount importance as the fundamental principle of economics. 

Doubtless the Executive Council at its forthcoming meeting will seek 
to determine in what manner this inquiry is to be conducted and there can 
be no forecast upon that point at present. It is sought here only to indicate 
the importance of the work of the convention and the trend of its thought 
toward those things which are of deep moment to the lives and well-being 
of the wage-earners of our country. 

Another important declaration of purpose and principle was reached 
in connection with the railroad problem. More working people find their 
lives and interests related directly or indirectly to the railroads of our country 
than to any other single industry. Nor is the importance of the railroad 
problem only of interest to the wage-earners. It reaches out and touches 
the well-being of every citizen of our republic. The convention had in mind, 
in dealing with the railroad problem, the welfare of the country and of the 
masses of our people. No manner of selfish viewpoint was expressed, either 
in the debate that was had or in the action that was taken, and that is a 
statement that can be applied with equal accuracy and force to the entire 
work of the convention. > 

Labor’s denunciation of the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act was 
repeated and reaffirmed through the Executive Council’s report and its 
approval by the convention. This disapproval extended to the Railroad Labor 
Board created by the Esch-Cummins Act, the shortcomings of which have 
been amply demonstrated. ‘“The Railroad Labor Board,” said the Executive 
Council, “has made voluntary agreement a relic of history.”” The Council 
also called attention to the proposal placed before the country by the rail- 
road security holders, a proposal having in mind the “unification of the rail- 
roads and the stabilizing of their securities by the incorporation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of a national corporation to take over the 
roads.” The Council presented no conclusions upon that’ proposal, but 
presented it to the convention as a matter worthy of consideration. The 
Council also reported upon the conferences held with representatives of 
the railroad organizations and with the decisions thus reached not to submit 
proposals for affirmative legislation until there had been further develop- 
ments. 

Several resolutions were introduced in the convention dealing with the 
railroad situation. The Committee on Resolutions considered the Executive 
Council’s report and the several resolutions and presented to the convention 
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a majority and minority report following Resolution No. 60 in amended form. 
The convention adopted the minority report on the railroad question, de- 
claring for government ownership and democratic control of the railroads. 

A considerable amount of work for the Executive Council and particu- 
larly for the officers of the American Federation of Labor, is entailed in carry- 
ing out the instructions of the convention in relation to railroads, and this 
is true of most of the decisions reached by the convention. The amount of 
work which devolves upon the Executive Council for the coming year, as 
the result of instructions voted by the convention is far larger than the 
amount of work created by any previous convention. This shows the growing 
importance of our movement and the growing scope of its interests and its 
relations with the life of our nation and, in fact, with the life of the entire 
world. 

The convention considered the report of the Executive Council on the 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign of 1920-1921 and instructed the Council 
to bring into being and to maintain a permanent non-partisan political 
campaign organization, through a system of standing committees in the 
various local unions throughout the country. It was the decision of the con- 
vention that these standing committees are to be informed periodically 
from the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor concerning what 
transpires in Congress including bills presented and action thereon, and the 
votes of Senatorsand Representatives thereon. The purpose of the convention 
in reaching this decision was to have in existence at all times, ready for 
instant action, an instrument devised for political effort, in order that the 
rights and the interests of the toilers may be most effectively and efficiently 
promoted and protected. 

Important information was submitted to the convention in relation to 
such subjects as recent court decisions prejudicial to labor, the widespread 
unemployment of working people, old age pensions, savings funds, insurance 
companies and strike insurance, and the development of cooperative enter- 
prises. The convention ordered that an investigation be made of the savings 
and funds collected by banks and insurance companies, and in general of the 
use of the present credit system and of the provisions of the Kenyon Rural 
Credit Bill, now before Congress. An investigation of the subject of unem- 
ployment, also was ordered. 

These various investigations indicate a growing and proper thirst for 
information of an accurate character on the part of the wage-earners of our 
country. Our movement is inquiring for facts and is not inclined to take for 
granted the ex-parte statements of those who may or may not be hostile to 
the interests of the wage earners. 

In connection with prejudicial court decisions, the report of the Executive 
Council to the convention was exhaustive. 

Similarly exhaustive and rich in detail were the reports submitted on the 
question of A. F. of L. affiliation to the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the subject of Soviet Russia and American labor’s attitude 
thereto. In connection with these reports and with all of the other reports 
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submitted, the work and recommendations of the Executive Council were 
concurred in and approved by the convention. 

On the subject of education the Executive Council reported at length 
on the work done in carrying out the instructions of previous conventions 
and indicated the vast amount of work remaining to be done. The Counci, 
reported that in compliance with the recommendations of the special com_ 
mittee appointed pursuant to the instructions of the Montreal convention 
a permanent committee on education had been appointed, to cooperate with 
the officers of the A. F. of L. in carrying out the program of work considered 
by the Montreal convention. This special committee is composed of the 
following: Matthew Woll, President, International Photo-Engravers’ Union 
of North America; C. L. Baine, Secretary, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; 
John P. ‘Frey, Editor, Molders’ Journal; Charles B. Stillman, President, 
American Federation of Teachers; George W. Perkins, President, Cigar 
Makers’ International Unicon of America. It was reported that under the 
direction of the committee and the officers of the Federation, a special inves- 
tigation was being conducted to determine the possibility of ‘‘coordinating 
the present educational institutions and activities conducted under the 
auspices of organized labor; to investigate the strength of the demand for a 
central labor university which may be developed among the affiliated unions; 
to consider the matter of extension courses and scholarships which would 
make the facilities of such an institution of widest service and to consider the 
practical questions of administration and finance.” The question of text 
books also is being investigated and upon all of this a report will be submitted 
to the permament committee on education and to the Executive Council. 

Dealing with the courts and the tendency of the courts to declare laws 
invalid, the convention adopted the recommendation of the Executive 
Council and endorsed the following as a joint resolution to be presented in 
Congress pro,.ing an amendment to the United States Constitution: 

Resolved by ‘e Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses concurring therein), that the 
following be prc,osed as an amendment to the constitution, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the constitution when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states. 

Whenever any bill or resolution shall have been passed by a majority of each House 
and signed by the president, or, in the event of his veto, by two-thirds of each House 
over the objections of the president, it shall be deemed and held to be valid under the 
constitution wherever called in question. 

The Council pointed out to the convention that the constitution of the 
United States does not give to the courts the authority to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of laws enacted by the Congress and approved by the President. 
This authority has been assumed by the courts. The Council pointed out that 
there are differences of opinion among learned constitutional authorities as 
to the method by which the power of the Supreme Court may be limited 
in this respect and said that its decision had been reached after deep study 
and consultation with the best legal talent upon the subject. 

Another important question decided by the convention was the approval] 
of the Executive Council’s recommendation for the establishment of a bureau 
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of information and publicity. The Council] reported upon the steps that 
had been taken in studying the question and presented to the delegates the 
conclusions that had been reached. The convention was in full accord with 
the idea and approved the recommendations submitted by the Council. 

In accordance with the action of the convention, steps have been taken 
to bring into operation for the benefit of the entire movement, a properly 
organized and equipped bureau of information and publicity, and that bureau 
is now actively functioning. 

It is impossible here to relate in full the detailed account of what the 
convention did. It has been the object to call attention to the decisions 
that seemed of greatest importance. Those who are interested in specific 
subjects or in the detailed report as a whole, can now avail themselves of 
the complete printed proceedings, which may be had from the headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor. The convention throughout the two 
weeks devoted itself assiduously to the work before it. By its statesmanlike, 
constructive action, it has left what is certain to be a lasting impression upon 
our movement and upon the industrial life of our time. It was a great and 
wonderful convention and one which in point of achievement it will be 
difficult to surpass. 





Knitting Together the Fabric of 


labor 


S THE result of conferences held in the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor following the Denver convention, a noteworthy 
series of agreements and adjustments in cases of inter-union dispute 

have been reached. The series of agreements thus reached through con- 
ference and as the result of a general spirit of cooperation, unity and soli- 
darity, is of particular interest at this time when a united front is so desirable. 
The success that has attended the conferences thus far held in the settlement 
of disputed questions will, it is hoped, attend future conferences, until all 
questions of this character have been settled to the satisfaction of the parties 
involved. 

Because of the significance to our movement found in the agreements 

just reached and in order that the information may be made available gen- 
erally, a summary of the agreements arrived at is here presented: 


Carpenters and Theatrical Stage Employes 

An agreement in this case was arrived at in the Executive Council 
chamber of the American Federation of Labor on July 9. The following were 
present: 

Frank Duffy and John Cosgrove representing the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Harry L. Spencer, William F. Canavan and Richard J. Green, repre- 
senting the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes. 
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Samuel Gompers, James O’Connell and Hugh Frayne representing the 


American Federation of Labor. 
The essential portions of the agreement reached are as follows: 


It is agreed by the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes that all 
work done on lots uc location and all work done in shops, either bench or machine work, 
comes under the jurisdiction of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America 

It 1s agreed that: 

All carpenter work in and around moving picture studios belongs to the carpenter 
This includes: 

1. Any and all carpenter work in connection with the moving picture studios, the 
construction of stages or platforms on which buildings or part of buildings are to be 
erected 

2. All carpenter work in connection with the erection of any building or part of 
building, from which a picture is to be taken 

3. The operating of all wood working machinery in the making of all furniture, 
fixtures, trim, etc., for use in motion picture studios, belongs to the carpenter. 

The carpenters lay no claim to what is usually termed or referred to as the property 
man. or those employed in placing furniture, laying carpets, hanging draperies, pictures 


etc 


It is provided further that any difference which may arise as to the 
interpretation of the agreement shall be adjusted by the presidents of the 


two organizations involved. 


Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers and Stage Employes and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators. 


On July 9, there also was held in the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labor a conference for the settlement of a dispute between 
these two organizations. The following were present and signed the agree- 


ment: 
John Donlin and E. J. McGivern, representing the Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers. 
William F. Canavan, Richard Green and Harry L. Spencer, repre- 
senting the Stage Employes and Moving Picture Machine Operators. 
Samuel Gompers, James O’Connell and Hugh Frayne, representing 
the American Federation of Labor. 
The essential paragraphs of the agreement reached were as follows: 
It is agreed by the representatives of the Operative Plasterers’ International Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada and the representatives of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes of America that all work recognized by the 
Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor as coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Operative Plasterers’ International Association of the United States 
and Canada, such as plastering, cement finishing, the modellng and meking of molds 
and all imitation of plastering work where plastering tools arc used, shal! come under 
the jurisdiction of the Operative Plasterers’ Internaticnal Association of the United 
States and Canada 
It is also agreed that President Gompers arrange to have a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor bring about the organization of a general council made 
up of representatives of all trades employed in moving picture studios in all centers 
where there are a sufficient number of these moving picture employes to form such a 
council. The council of moving picture studio employes to be formed for the purpose 
of assisting in carrying into effect this agreement and similar agreements that may he 
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entered into with the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes of America 
by other organizations affected with a view to bringing about a better state of organiza- 
tion in all the trades to the end that the trade rights of all organizations shall be respected 
and protected, all of which is intended to be in the best interests of all the employes 
of the moving picture studios. 


Electrical Workers and Theatrical Stage Employes 


On July 11, a conference was held for the settlement of disputes between 
these two organizations, in which the following participated and signed the 
agreement: 

J. P. Noonan and G. M. Bugniazet, International Brotherhood of, 
Electrical Workers. 

R. J. Green and William F. Canavan, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes. 

Samuel Gompers and Hugh Frayne, American Federation of Labor. 

The essential portion of the agreement follows: 


It was agreed that the following decision rendered by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, August, 1920, is hereby accepted by the two organiza- 
tions as a basis for an adjustment of any matter in controversy between the two organiza- 
tions relating to work in moving picture studios: 

“In the dispute between the theatricalstage employes and the electrical workers, 
the Executive Council decided that the laying of conduits and all installation work in 
connection with electrical devices for lighting effects belongs to the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, but that the operation of all lights and of all devices for 
electrical lighting and electrical effects as well as the operation of motion picture machines 
belongs to the Theatrical Stage Employes’ International Alliance.” 

It was further agreed that any matter which is not specifically covered in the above 
decision of the Executive Council shall be referred to the international presidents of the 
two organizations for adjustment. 


If in any of the above matters the two presidents fail to agree, the 
question shall be referred to some representative trade unionist upon whom 
both the parties agree as a final arbiter. 


Sheet Metal Workers and Theatrical Stage Employes 


No conference was held in this case because of the inability of General 
President John J. Hynes of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Alliance, to come to Washington, for that purpose. President 
Hynes, however, in a letter to President Gompers, said: 

The controversy between our organization and the theatrical stage employes, in 
so far as studio work is concerned, is very meager and we will be satisfied with any general 


adjustment that is made to clarify the controversy between the theatrical stage employes 
and the Building Trades Department. 


Upon having had the letter from President Hynes place before them, 
William F. Canavan and Richard Green, representing the Theatrical Stage 
Employes signed a statement saying: ‘“The above position is agreeable to 
the Theatrical Stage Employes.” 

A similar course was pursued in relation to the dispute between the 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union and the Theatrical 
Stage Employes. In this case President Gompers received a letter from 
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William J. McSorley, President of the Lathers, in which there was the fol- 


lowing statement: 
All our organization contends for in the moving picture studios is that where lathing 
is to be done that it shall be done by a lather who is a member of our organization. 


In response to this the representative of the Theatrical Stage Employes 
signed a statement identical with the statement in relation to the dispute 
with the Sheet Metal Workers. 


Case of the Colored Freight Handlers 


In carrying out the purpose and spirit of Resolution No. 74 adopted by 
the A. F. of L. convention in Denver, requesting assistance for colored 
freight handlers in the south in the presentation of grievances to railroad 
managements, and for the purpose of assisting these workers generally in 
the work of organization, a conference was held in the Executive Council 
chamber in the A. F. of L. Building, Washington, July 18, at which an agree- 
ment was reached and signed by representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes, and the interested local unions of colored 
freight handlers. The local unions in question are unions directly chartered ,, 
by the American Federation of Labor. The agreement reached in this case 
brings to a satisfactory conclusion an issue that has been the subject of much 
discussion and the difficulties of which have been serious.: The agreement 
opens the way to the organization of large numbers of colored workers whom 
it has hitherto been difficult to reach and assist. The agreement, together 


with the signatures, follows: 

1. That the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes declare that a plan should be developed 
that will admit to the brotherhood the colored men and their unions, Colored Freight 
and Express Handlers, Mail and Baggage Handlers, and other Station Employes, 
affiliated directly by charter to the American Federation of Labor. 

2. That in the interim between now and the decision of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes regard- 
ing the acceptance of colored workers and their unions to the brotherhood, the following 
procedure is approved and should be pursued. 

a. The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes will take up or cause to be taken up the reductions of wages 
enforced upon a number of colored freight and express handlers, mail and baggage hand- 
lers, and other station employes. 

b. That the local unions that are now or that may hereafter be directly affiliated 
by charter to the American Federation of Labor shall form system boards of adjustment 
for each railroad system or group of systems consisting of not less than five representa- 
tives on each system to act in cooperation with one or more representatives selected by 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes, these selections to be subject to the approval of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. It shall be the purpose and duty of each representative 
or representatives to cooperate with each adjustment board in protecting the rights and 
interests of the colored workers and their unions, parties to this agreement. 

It is understood that where the general chairmen or other system officers of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes are now satisfactorily handling the grievances and questions affecting wages 
and working conditions of the colored railway employes covered by this understanding, 
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such practice will be continued subject to the provisions hereinafter made in Section C. 

c. That in accordance with Resolution No. 74 proposed by Delegate Robert E. 
Burford of Colored Freight Handlers No. 16220, Richmond, ‘Va., which declares that 
a fund should be created for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the resolution and of 
this conference, it is agreed that such a fund shall be created in the following manner. 

That each local union of colored freight and express handlers, mail and baggage hand- 
lers, and other station employes now or hereafter directly affiliated by charter to the 
American Federation of Labor, shall levy a monthly assessment of 50 cents per month 
upon each member, which shall be paid at the same time and place to the officer of the 
local union when ard where the regular dues to the union shall be required to be paid; 
that this 50 cents monthly assessment shall be transmitted in bulk, but in separate monthly 
report, to the secretary of the American Federation of Labor not later than at the time 
required for the payment of per capita tax. The secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor in cooperation with and under direction of the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor shall deposit this money in bank, and in like manner shall make remittances 
from this fund to the boards and the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes as approved 
by the said brotherhood, and the president of the American Federation of Labor. 

3. In order that this agreement may be put into effect at the earliest possible time 
President Gompers and the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes, are authorized to take all the necessary 
steps essential for the approval and successful operation of this agreement. 

The whole purpose of this agreement and all its provisions is to do everything finan- 
cially and morally to protect and further the rights and interest of the colored workers 
during the transition period of their present affiliation to the time when they may become 
part of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes. 

(Signed) SamuEt Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor. 

MATTHEW WoLL, Eighth Vice-President, American Federation of Labor. 

G. W. Eastry, Vice Grand President, Brotherhood Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

Jas. J. Forrester, Vice’ Grand President, National Legislative Representative, 
Brotherhood Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes. 

WADE SHURTLEFF, General Representative, Brotherhood Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

WILL SYLVESTER, President, Colored Freight Handlers’ Local No. 17306, Washington, 
a. x<. 

Jor Kino, Corres.-Secretary, Colored Freight Handlers’ Local No. 17196, Columbia, 
s. & 

Jordon RoceErs, Local Chairman, Colored Freight Handlers’ Local No. 16982, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

WILLIAM CarTER, Local Chairman, Colored Freight Handlers’ Local No. 16381, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rost. E. BurForD, Secretary, Colored Freight Handlers’ Local No. 16220, Richmond, 
Va. 5 

Harry L. EICHELBERGER, General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 

J. W. Wortny, General Organizer, American Federation of Labor. 


‘ Oil Field, Workers 


Another important adjustment has been brought about that affects 
the oil field workers and brings into harmony the contending factions of that 
organization. Pursuant to the action of the Denver convention, President 
Gompers appointed Vice-President William Green and Secretary Frank 
Morrison to proceed to Denver as representatives of the Executive Council 
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where a convention of the oil field workers was to be held on July 14. After 
the representatives of the American Federation of Labor had induced the 
incumbent officers ci both factions to submit their resignations the convention 
elected a set of officers replacing the two retiring sets and bringing to a conclu- 
sion the d’spute within the organization. The harmonious conclusion of the 
unfortunate situation that has existed in the oil field workers’ organization is 
of the greatest importance to the workers in that industry. 


Steam and Operating Engineers and Brick and Clay Workers. 


On July 14, Vice-President Thomas Rickert, appointed by the Executive 
Council for the purpose, met in conference in Chicago with representatives 
of the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers and the United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America. The conference drafted a tentative 
agreement which the representatives of both organizations agreed to submit 
to their executive associates for consideration. Fotlowing such consideration 
another conference will be held, either during the latter part of July, or the 
early part of August, at which time it is hoped to bring about a final adjust- 
ment satisfactory to all. 


Seldom has it been possible to bring to a satisfactory conclusion within 
so brief a space of time so many disputed cases. The record thus made is 
emphatic proof of the determination of our movement to develop and main- 
tain a spirit of complete cooperation and accord and to present a united 
determined front to,those forces which are opposing our movement. There 
can be no surer sign of a determination to achieve progress than this splendid 
demonstration of unity within the ranks, and it is our hope that within the 
near future those bona fide organizations of labor unattached to the American 
Federation of Labor may be brought within the fold and under the banner 
of the greatest and constructive general organization of labor in any country 
in the world. 

There is not a bona fide labor organization too large and strong to 
remain outside the American Federation of Labor. There is not a bona fide 
organization, however, poor and weak that is not welcome. 





Whenever any pernicious legislation is attempted in Congress there 
always follows an effort to hide its real purpose. If anyone has been in doubt 
that the effort to open the gates of Hawaii to Chinese coolies is a conspiracy 
it will be removed by the fact that the Japanese question is being used as a 
smoke screen. It is sought to fool the people with a fancied danger while 
the real end is being accomplished. Chinese coolies must not be permitted 
to come to the Republic of the United States or its possessions. 





The freedom of a government does not depend upon the quality of its 
laws, but upon the power that has the right to create them.—Thaddeus 
Stevens. 





Man never fastened one end of a chain around the neck of his brother, 
that God’s own hand did not fasten the other end around the neck of his 
oppressor.— Lamartime. 





An “Open-Shop” Propagandist 


By Victor S. YARROS 


A farce comedy from real life of interest to 
deluded manufacturers. 

Scene: A middle western city. Period—the 
present. 

Dramatis Personae: A manufacturer of 
some education and common sense; a stalwart, 
self-confident agent and solicitor of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association. 

Agent enters the office of the manufacturer, 
is greeted and asked to be seated. He hands 
his card to the manufacturer. 

Agent: Mr. , | have called to ask you 
and your firm to join our association. 

Manufacturer: Yes, I rather suspected it. 
I have been repeatedly asked by letter and 
by agents like yourself to join the associa- 
tion. But I have declined to do that, and 
must beg to be excused now. I have not 
changed my mind.” 

A.: But why do you refuse? 

M.: Well, the truth is, I do not much 
sympathize with the aims and methods of 
your association. I do not like its tactics and 
its propaganda. 

A.: For what reason? 

M.: Because the association is openly an- 
tagonistic to organized labor and always 
attacks it with or without cause in a way 
to produce ill will and friction, while in my 
judgment industry needs peace and a good 
understanding between employers and em- 
ployed. 

A.: But we have no quarrel with labor 
or even with some organizations of labor. 
We are not fighting the reasonable and 
moderate labor leaders. We are fighting only 
the tyrannical and arbitrary rules of the 
labor unions, their sabotage in limiting pro- 
duction, their encouragement of loafing and 
“soldiering”’ and their interference with the 
fundamental rights of the employer. 

M.: Yes, I know that thisis what your peo- 
ple say, but I also know what they do and I 
read their stuff. I have been in business for 
twenty-five years, and have never had any 
serious trouble with union labor or with 
union officials. Output has never been limi- 
ted in our factory; there has been no loafing; 
there has been no interference with my 
rights; I have no grievances. Even during 
the war and since production has not 
fallen off in our place. I have made careful 


comparisons and am satisfied that the out- 
cry against labor on the score of its alleged 
inefficiency and laziness is largely inspired 
propaganda. 

A.: Do you mean to say that you have no 
objection to any of the rules and regulations 
imposed by the strong and well-organized 
unions? Do you mean to say that you have 
found them all fair and sensible? 

M.: Well, I will own that sometimes I 
have been irritated a little by certain union 
rules that seemed to me too rigid. I have in 
the past tried to get some of our employes to 
ignore certain rules. But the older and 
more experienced I get the less I am inclined 
to do that. The rules are not as arbitrary 
as they may seem at first. The men must 
protect themselves against accidents, against 
abuse, against greed, against shortsighted- 
ness of employers. Rules are made not for 
single cases, but for trade routine and for 
hosts of men and women of all sorts, ages, 
and conditions. I can not say that I am 
prepared to make an issue of any rule of the 
unions I am at all familiar with. 

A.: Perhaps some of our leading spiritsand 
aggressive fighters occasionally indulge in a 
little exaggeration. You can not always 
prevent an excess of zeal or an indiscreet 
utterance. But please remember that the 
association is carrying on just now a special 
campaign against the closed shop, which is 
un-American and socialistic, and that we are 
protecting and defending the interest of 
every employer in the country in this fight. 
Won't you join for this paramount reason, 
even if you can not approve of all we do and 
say? 

M.: Why, my dear sir, I have had a union 
or closed shop as long as I have been in busi- 
ness. I do not care to change the situation. 
I have no interest in the “open ’’shop propa- 
ganda. I know it is largely an anti-union 
propaganda and that many of the men who 
claim to favor an open shopreally want a shop 
barred to all union men or women. But even 
if the open-shop movement were genuine 
and honest, I should not lend it my support 
in any way. 

A.: (flushed, angry and hardly able to 
restrain himself). What? Do you mean to 
tell me you have no objection to a thing so 
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un-American, so abhorrent, so eppressive as 
the closed shop? How can any self-respecting 
man submit to the tyranny of unions and give 
up control of his own shop? 

M.: You are begging the question, my 
friend. I am submitting to no tyranny and 
giving up no rights. I am acting as a free 
man and perfectly good American. I find 
the union shop in every way congenial. I 
have the right to make contracts, and I 
choose to make an agreement to maintain a 
closed union shop. The policy has never 
worked injury to my interests. I have 
earned profits in good times and lost money 
in dull times, but the closed shop has never 
made times bad for me. The union shop 
policy has never interfered with efficiency 
and order in the establishment. Why should 
I help those who are fighting a policy that 
is economically and morally beneficial in my 
judgment? 

A.: But don’t your men force you some- 
times to negotiate with outsiders? Don’t 
you have to receive walking delegates or 
business agents who professto speak for your 
employes, and would you not rather deal 
with your own men, or representative chosen 
by them from their own ranks? 

M.: It is not for me to decide who shall 
represent my employes in negotiations with 
the firm. If they appoint outsiders, say 
officers of their unions, I see no reason why I 
should not deal with the latter. My em- 
ployes have the right to select their own 
agents, and all I ask is that these agents 
shall be competent, sensible and business- 
like. 

A.: But they force you to deal with out- 
siders, and you have no choice! Is it manly 
to bow to such tyranny? 

M.: See here, when I act through my law- 
yers, no one thinks I am tyrannical or arro- 
gant. In many cases lawyers represent the 
firm, and no one dreams that this practice 
is “un-American.”” Have not workmen the 
same right to employ lawyers, or lay negotia- 
tors, to represent them? Where is the 
dictation, the reflection on my dignity or the 
attack on my freedom? No, no, my friend, 
your people are either deluding themselves 
or else they are the victims of a class propa- 
ganda of a very mischievous and dangerous 
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character. I believe in good will and in co- 
operation in industry, and shall join no asso- 
ciation that heedlessly or deliberately sows 
the seeds of class warfare and social strife. 

A.: (reduced to silence and confusion) 
Well, I suppose even among manufacturers 
and employers there are bound to bef¥some 
radicals! 

M.: Make no mistake. I am no radical 
and no sentimentalist. I am a business man 
and I try to think straight. I am as desirous 
as anybody of making money legitimately, 
but I dislike cant and humbug. If your 
association ever changes its policy and be- 
comes: constructive and progressive, call 
again and I will gladly join it. 

A.: Sorry Ican not make you see eye to eye 
with us. But your position seems very 
strange to me. Why, even admitting much 
of what you say, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, just consider the railroad situation! 
It is typical. Everybody knows that the 
railroad employes are bleeding the shippers 
and consumers white! Look at the railroad 
wage scales and compare them with the 
dividends passed or reduced, the interest on 
bonds that can’t be paid, the threatened 
insolvencies and receiverships! How can you 
say in the teeth of such notorious facts that 
union labor is fair and moderate, and that a 
frienxdly understanding with it is possible 
and desirable? 

{.: Yourrailroad illustration strikes me as 
most unfortunate. .Have you read the re- 
port of Walker D. Hines, the predecessor of 
the present administrator of railroads? 
Hines is a railroad lawyer and a former 
railroad executive. What does he say about 
the wages of the railroad men? Why, he says 
that they were the last to be raised and that 
at no time were they higher than, or even as 
high as, the wages of workmen in other in- 
dustries. The railroad workers are not 
responsible for the railroad situation. Rather 
have they been the victims of injustice. They 
certainly have been patient and reasonable. 
Not to recognize this is to be guilty of rank 
unfairness and blind prejudice. ef 

The agent hastily puts on his hat, mum- 
bles something, says “good morning,”’ and 
departs. The manufacturer smiles. 





Charters were issued from June 1, to and including June 30, as follows: Central labor 
unions, 1; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 3; total, 7. 





Interestin’ Readin’ 


Dickens portrays a character of “Jo” who, obscure and unnoticed, sud- 
denly finds a name similar to his published in a newspaper and in utter 
amazement, fancying that it refers to him, exclaims: 

“Ain’t readin’ mighty interestin’ tickler 
when you sees your own name in de paper—J-O.” 


The same experience evidently came to P. J. Ryan when he found that 
the Hearst newspapers would gladly publish any string of rot he cared to 
utter and P. J. Ryan will have the additional satisfaction of finding published 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a letter which he addressed to the presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. His letter with reply here follow: 


P. J. RyAN, ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT Law, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Columbia Building, 416 Fifth Street Northwest 
Jury 8, 1921. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: You are quoted in the public press as having said in a speech before the Denver 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor, on June 23, referring to William 
Randolph Hearst: 

“He has sent out his minions and his hirelings to get into touch with those who 
might be influenced or bought to say a word against me. Who did he get? A grafter i in 
Boston. A crooked lawyer in Washington one caught in the dragnet of Congress in the 
National Association of Manufacturers’ inquiry.” 

You know that the people at large are interested in the labor movement, and are 
entitled to know to whom you referred and that from such loose and ill-considered 
expressions wrong conclusions may be drawn to the injury of others. 

You know that I have opposed you and that I have not been afraid to express my 
opposition to you openly by voice and by pen 

You know that my opposition to you is of longer standing than four weeks—the 
length of the alleged Hearst campaign against you. 

You know that I am a Washington lawyer and you have good reason to know that 
I am not a crooked lawyer. 

You know or ought to know that because of my opposition to you, some persons will 
be prone to apply your language to me. 

You know that I was not caught “‘in a dragnet of Congress in the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ inquiry” or in any other inquiry. 

You know that if you intended your remarks to apply to me because of any opposi- 
tion to you, they are absolutely false. 

You know that if your remarks were aimed at me, and you make any pretense to 
manhood or manly qualities, you ought to retract them, or, if not aimed at me, you should 
at least so state. 

demand of you that if you intended your remarks to apply to me that you give 
particular specifications as to matters in which I was “‘crooked” and how I was “caught 
in the dragnet of Congress in the Manufacturers’ Association inquiry.” 

You know that if you fail to do this, you stand before all honest men, self-convicted, 
and they will condemn you as unworthy of belief. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) P. J. RYAN. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 13, 1921. 
P. J. RYAN, 
416 Fifth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C 

I am advised that there are approximately 1,800 lawyers in Washington. The only 
lawyer of that number who inquired whether I meant him in my address at Denver is you, 
and the reasonable and logical question arises in my mind whether you recognized your- 
self in the word protraiture. 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
to see oursel’s as others see us!” 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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The Toiler, Today and Besterday 


AMERICAN labor is no longer 
typified by the figure in that 
painting, ““The ManWith the Hoe,” 
with bent back and receding fore- 
head and all the wrongs, sorrow and 
resentment of the ages writ upon his 
brow. The men and the women of 
labor of today have learned the dig- 
nity of honest, productive toil and 
have come to realize their import- 
ance as the wealth producers of the 
world, without which toil and pro- 
duction, society and civilization itself, 
would shrivel and perish. 


@The wage-earners of today stand 
erect as sovereign citizens of our Re- 
public and look the whole world in 
the face, demanding no special rights 
or privileges but insisting that justice, 
freedom and democracy shall guide 
our industrial as well as our political 
destinies. 
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| EDITORIALS | 3s 


With the approach of Labor Day it is necessary that there be a stock-taking 
and a making of plans for the future work of our labor 
movement. American labor, on its day of celebration and 
commemoration this year must give to the world a message 
of hope, of courage, of determination and of constructive thought. The 
forces of destruction and of reaction have made every possible onslaught. 
They have sought to disrupt, to tear down, to despoil, to imprison, to corrupt. 
They have sought to injure and destroy by economic might, by the passage 
of hurtful laws, by the abuse of injunctions, by the manipulation of wealth 
and by the use of that portion of the public press which customarily lends 
itself to the uses of the unprincipled. 

The trade union movement has stood like a rock through the storm- 
No assault of reaction at any period of history was ever more successfully 
withstood. No body of men and women anywhere at any time ever mani- 
fested a sterner spirit or stood more unitedly than the American trade union 
movement in the face of the hostile attitude of aggressive and ruthless 
organizations of employers, bent upon breaking down the organizations 
of the wage earners. 

Our movement has now reached the point in the struggle where it is 
not enough to stand firm in resistance. We have resisted at every point until 
the drive of the labor-hating opposition has been brought to a point where 
it is without initiative, without enthusiasm, without what may be called 
driving power. This does not mean that it is not still a menace. It is a 
menace as long as it exists, and it remains a menace which can not be lost 
sight of fora moment. But it has for the present been beaten out of its initial 
momentum by the tremendous effort of the trade union movement. 

The time has come for Labor to assume the aggressive. We have held 
the line. Our positions are intact. It is the hour for a great forward move- 
ment. With a unity such as our movement has never excelled, with a spirit 
of determination unequalled, let us face the future prepared to take advantage 
of every opportunity which the future offers. 

The labor movement predicates the success of every effort upon the 
righteousness of its position and the strength of its organization. The 
principles of our movement have been tried and found true. The great need 
of the day is organization and more organization—more unity and solidarity. 
The necessity of trade unionism—always a necessity and hope of deliverance 
—must be carried to the unorganized everywhere. 

The organizers of the American Federation of Labor, both those who 
give their full time to the work and those who serve as volunteers, the officers 
of national and international unions, of state federations, city central bodies 
and local unions, have ever been faithful and self-sacrificing, but the movement 
calls upon them for redoubled effort, for a greater consecration to the work 
and for a more energetic deliverance of the message of organized labor. 


In addition it should be considered the sacred duty of every individual 
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ONWARD! 
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member of the-trade union movement, every member of the great rank and 
file, to constitute himself an untiring organizer of men and women for the 
great tasks that lie ahead. 

Labor Day this year should be made a red-letter day in the history of 
organization work. Upon that day our movement everywhere should so 
conduct itself as to ccmpel for its ideals and its practical purpcses the atten- 
tion of all wage earners. The observance of Labor’s great holiday should be 
so ordered in every community as to drive home the message of trade 
unionism ard to carry to all hearts and minds the thought that the organized 
labor movement is the great movement of workers for human freedom and 
progress. 

The trade union movement is dedicated to the proposition that auto- 
cratic control of industry must be destroyed in order that there may be a 
full development of human freedcm and in order that all men and women 
may have a voice in the determination of their destiny. 

This is a purpcse worthy of the best effort of a great wage-earning 
population. It is an ideal to fire the souls of men. It is the great task of the 
labor movement. 

This task, this great constructive effort for human freedom, can be 
accomplished only as the workers organize. Democracy enters into modern 
industry only through the organization of the workers. Autocratic control 
with all of its brutality and injustice, remain in full flower where there is 
no organization of: labor. 

The greatest contribution which the members of our movement can 
make today to the cause of human progress is the unrestrained giving of 
effort in the work of organization. 

Set Labor Day as the day upon which our great effort is to begin. Set 
Labor Day as the day upon which we cease holding the line and begin to 
move forward in a great resistless wave. Upon that day let there be demon- 
strations, let there be great gatherings of the workers. Let there be inspiring | 
public addresses and distribution of the literature of our movement. Let 
there be everywhere enthusiastic celebration of Labor Day. In those com- 
munities where lately there has been an abandonment of Labor Day demon- 
strations, let there be a revival of them. Let there be a full utilization of 
every proper means of carrying to the great masses of our wage-earners the 
necessity of trade unionism and from that day on let the work of organization 
go on with such a vigor, such an intensity and such an inspired purpose as 
our movement has never known. 

It is the hour for action. Rally the forces of labor everywhere for the 
great forward movement. Bend every energy to the work of organization. 

Through organizaticn our movement will achieve every good purpose 
and through organizaticn will be defeated every selfish, greedy and undemo- 
cratic purpose or reaction. 

The voices of the defenseless call upon us. The eyes of the downtrodden 


are turned.toward us. The tide cf progress waits upon our efforts. 

Men of Labor, be up and doing! Organize the unorganized. Unite 
and federate the organized in solid phalanx. Men of Labor, be up and doing. 
March forward and upward to the goal of justice, freedom and humanity! 
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The desire for peace is embedded in the tap-roots of the labor movement. 
The invitation issued by President Harding to 
five of the great world-powers to come together to 
discuss disarmament strikes a most responsive 
chord in the heart of labor. The labor movement 
is not pacifist, as that term has come to be understood, but it is committed 
to the cause of peace. The labor movement is in favor of movements and 
policies that will beget peace and it is opposed to movements and policies 
that lead to war and that make war easy, and all too often inevitable. 

The fact is that disarmament now is possible for practical reasons and 
not for sentimental reasons. Sentimental reasons have existed always, but 
the world kept on.arming. The practical thing that stood in the way on 
yielding to sentiment was the necessity of protecting the advance of de- 
mocracy against the constant threat and menace of autocracy and militarism. 

While the two systems of human organization and government stood 
facing each other, on relatively even terms of strength the cause of dis- 
armament was a hopeless one. , 

The great militarist autocracies have perished. A fundamental change 
has come over the peoples formerly ruled by emperors, kaisers, czars and 
conquerors. Self-government has been gained for practically the whole 
civilized world. That fact, more than any other, makes disarmament possible 
today. 

The trade union movement of America hopes for the success of the con- 
ference which, unless frustrated by some untoward event, geems certain to 
be held in Washington at an early date. 

In the Denver convention, held in June, the American Federation of 
Labor, following repeated declarations of former conventions in favor of 
disarmament, expressed the hope that the United States would initiate a 
movement for world disarmament and that now that such a course has been 
adopted it feels deep gratification and is imbued with the determination 
to do its full share in whatsoever manner may be possible to bring success 
to the effort. 

The Executive Council in its report to the Denver convention, said: 

The American Federation of Labor, speaking in the name of the organized workers 
of our great country has always loyally supported our government. A month before this 
government made the decisive step whereby it aligneditself on the side of the Allies against 
autocracy and militarism, during the Great War, the officers of our national and interna- 
tional unions took the solemn pledge “in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to stand 
unreservedly by standards of liberty and the safety and preservation of the institutions 
and ideals! of our Republic” and labor loyally fulfilled that pledge. 

It now becomes our duty to call afresh to your minds the declarations of the Ameri- 
can Federation[of Labor on the general subject of disarmament and protest against large 
standing armies. We have special reference to the two resolutions (Nos. 136 and 163) 
of the Seattle, 1913, convention. These resolutions dealt with the proposal made by the 
government of Great Britain that all the powers cease naval construction for a specific 
period. The labor movements of the several countries, including our own movement, 
were urged by our movement to prevail upon their respective governments to encourage 


the movement for international disarmament. 
Again the 1914 convention declared ‘“‘that we pledge our support to any plan which 


THE HOPE FOR 
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has for its purpose the bringing about of the disarmament of all nations to the furthest 
extent consistent for the preservation of law and order throughout the world.” 

The 1919 convention made the following declaration: 

The trade union movement is unalterably and emphatically opposed to militarism 
or a large standing army. Militarism is a system fostered and developed by tyrants 
in the hope of supporting their aritrary authority. It is utilized by those whose selfish 
ambitions for power and worldly glory lead them to invade and subdue other peoplesand 
nations, to destroy their liberties, to acquire their wealth and to fasten the yoke of bond- 
age upon them. The trade union movement is convinced by the experience of mankind 
that militarism brutalizes those influenced by the spirit of the institution. The finer 
elements of humanity are strangled. Under militarism a deceptive patriotism is established 
in the peoples’ minds, where men believe that there is nobility of spirit and heroism in 
dying for the glory of a dynasty or the maintenance of institutions which are inimical 
to human progress and democracy. Militarism is the application of arbitrary and irres- 
ponsible forces as opposed to reason and justice. Resistance to injustice and tyranny 
is that virile quality which has given purpose and effect to ennobling causes in all countries 
and at alltimes. The free institutions of our country and the liberties won by its founders 
would have been impossible had they been unwiling to take arms and if necessary die in 
the defense of their liberties. Only people willing to maintain their rights and jdefend 
their liberties are guaranteed free institutions. 

Conditions foreign to the institutions of our country have prevented the entire 
abolition of organized bodies of men trained to carry arms. A voluntary citizen soldiery 
supplies what would otherwise take its place, a large standing army. To the latter we are 
unalterably opposed as tending to establish the evils of militarism. Large standing 
armies thregten the existence of civil liberty. The history of every nation demonstrates 
that as standing armies are enlarged the rule of democracy is lessened or extinguished. 

The workers recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this Republic are ideals 
of democracy, a heritage which the masses of the people received from our forefathers 
who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritage that is to be maintained 
and handed down to each generation with undiminished power and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom and it knows that freedom 
and rights can be maintained only by those willing to assert their claims and to defend 
their rights. 

The cause of disarmament and international peace can be promoted by creating 
and stimulating a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and by establishing 
international relations understanding and agencies that will constitute insuperable bar- 
rier to policies of force and destruction. With humanization, education, cultivation, the 
establishment of the rule of reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will cease. 

The working people, the masses of the world population, can end wars if they but 

have the independence to think and to give their convictions reality by daring toldo. 

For this and many other obvious reasons we recommend to this convention to call 
upon the government of the United States to take the initiative or to cooperate with any 
other nation or nations for the purpose of a general agreement for disarmament both of 
the army and naval affairs of the world and that it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to call upon the workers and the people to aid in every way within their power 
and to have translated into action the sentiments as in this report recommended. 


Reporting upon the subject of disarmament the Committee on Reso- 
lutions submitted to the convention the following recommendation and 
declaration: 

Upon that portion of the report of the Executive Council under the above caption, 
page 373, and upon Resolution No. 97, dealing with the same subject matter, the committe 
made a single report. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution No. 97—By Delegate Peter J. Brady, Central Trades and Labor Council, 
New York City: 

WHEREAS, The whole world contemplates with horror the possibility of a race for 
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naval power between the United States, Great Britain and Japan similar to that between 
Great Britain and Germany which preceded the great World War; and 

WHEREAS, Such a race is inconsistent with and must serve to postpone and prevent 
general disarmament, to which the American labor movement stands committed; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That as a practical advance toward general disarmament, is offered through 
limitation of naval establishments, we earnestly urge a conference of the powers with the 
hope and in the belief that through such conference the billions now being expended in naval 
armaments may be saved to the taxpayers of the several countries; and, be it further 

Resolved, That as the spokesman for those upon whom falls most heavily the burden 
of militarism, we ask that the United States lead’the way in all efforts to prevent a re- 
currence of the recent calamity by calling such a conference; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to all labor bodies in other lands with whom we are in fraternal relationship. 

In connection with that portion of the Executive Council’s report, under the cap- 
tion “‘Disarmament,” your committee considered Resolution No. 97, and inasmuch as 
the substance of the Executive Council’s report goes farther than the resolution, and 
applies to all nations, your committee recommends that this portion of the Executive 
Council’s report be adopted in lieu of any special action in connection with Resolution 
No. 97. 

The convention adopted this declaration on the subject of disarmament 

by unanimous vote. 

The toilers everywhere bear the burden of great armament, they suffer 
the wounds of war above all others and they above all others will experience 
the relief that must come with a casting aside of the great machinery of 
force and destruction. 

May the star that is rising on the horizon of hope grow in luster to light 


the future path of humankind. 





Having before it the report of the Executive Council and two resolutions, the 
American Federation of Labor in convention at Denver by 
E. ¢. LETTER TO 4 practically unanimous vote sustained the Executive Council 


a in the course which it had pursued with regard to the 


International Federation of Trade Unions. 

The convention devoted an entire session, held Friday night, June 24, 
to a discussion of international relations, the subjects coming before the 
delegates under this heading having been the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Pan-American Federation of Labor and the situation 
relating to Soviet Russia. 

Because pursuant to the instructions contained in the committee report 
as adopted by the convention, a letter has been forwarded by the Executive 
Council to the Secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions, it 
is deemed proper to publish here for the information of all who are interested 
both the action of the convention and the letter sent in conformity with the 
instructions contained in that action. 

Reporting upon the Executive Council’s report and the resolutions, 
No. 30 and No. 128, the Committee on International Relations submitted 
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to the convention the following report, upon which the favorable action of 
the convention was taken: 


The American Federation of Labor was affiliated with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions from 1910 to 1915, at which time the world war made it impossible 
for the Federation to continue its activities under the existing circumstances, and the 
International Federation of Labor from that time on practically ceased to function 
until a convention was called at Amsterdam in 1919, at which time it disbanded. 
Prior to the Amsterdam convention the laws of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions provided that no question could be adopted without the unanimous consent of 
each trade union center represented therein. Each trade union center, of which 
America was one, was entitled to two votes. This wise provision in its application 
preserved without question the autonomy and self-determination, which are among the 
fundamental principles upon which the American Federation of Labor is founded. 

In considering the affiliation of the American Federaticn of Labor with the new 
International Federation of Trade Unions formed at Amsterdam, the Montreal con- 
vention, by unanimous vote, authorized the Executive Council to negotiate for the 
affiliation of the A. F. of L. with the International Federaticn of Trade Unions, upon 
the following basis: 

(a) Industrial activities on the economic field of entieavor. 

(b) Self-determination on all political matters. 

(c) The abolition of all authority of the bureau and the management committee, 
except instructions issued by the regular convention of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

(d) The abolition of the Bulletin and the substitution of a quarterly newsletter 
limited to the actual matters of interest to and concerning trade union activity, and 
that this newsletter to be edited by the president and sent only to the executive officers 
of affiliated trade union centers who may print it in their official journals or otherwise 
as may suit their own desires and convenience. 

(e) Voting, except on roll-call, to be limited to an equal number of votes based 
upon the country having the least humber of delegates, i. e., if America has two dele- 
gates, no other country shall cast more than two votes. 

(f) No decisions to be regarded as conclusive unless the same has been adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

(g) Per capita tax to be reduced to a point that will permit the federation to func- 
tion on lines consistent with the foregoing principles. 

(h) The Executive Council to use its foremost endeavors to secure a compliance 
with these principles, and to hold itself in readiness at all times to lend full strength and 
influence of the American Trade Union movement to reestablish the International 
Federation of Trade Unions movement. 

We are impressed with the great need of lending all possible assistance to the trade 
union movements of other nations. We have also been impressed with the necessity 
of first preserving our own movement and safeguarding its integrity, both as to function 
and policy. 

It is not necessary here, we feel, to go into details as to the actions of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, or into a detailed examination of the provisions 
of the constitution of the International Federation of Trade Unions, since these are 
already in the record and are generally known. 

In brief, however, we find that the executives of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions have committed the International Federation of Trade Unions to 
principles and to policies which are accurately described by our Executive Council 
as revolutionary, contrary to the policies and the philosophy of our movement, and in 
conflict with the pronouncement of the Montreal convention of the A. F. of L. 

We find that while the constitution of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions may seem to guarantee national autonomy, whilé it may be interpreted so to 
do, while it even may have been intended to guarantee national autonomy, there 
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is, in fact and practice, no stich guarantee. We find that President Gompers, in a letter 
written by direction of the Executive Council on March 5, 1921, clearly stated the 
objections in that connection. The constitution of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions provides that questions may be decided by majority vote. Decision by 
majority vote destroys national autonomy, because under that system of voting those 
nations which vote in the minority are committed to a position which they condemn 
by their own votes. 

We sustain the Executive Council in its statements, as made to the Secretary of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, June 9, 1921, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor objects to this destructicn of national autonomy, objects to policies 
which the executives have adopted and foisted upon the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and finally objects to the system of dues which would place upon the 
American Federation of Labor a burden which it does not feel justified in assuming 
and which it believes excessive. 

The American Federation of Labor representatives who attended the congress 
in Amsterdam at which the International Federation of Trade Unions was organized, 
were inclined to believe in the integrity of intention of the delegates of other countries 
and were inclined to accept in good faith the provision which the constitution of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions condemns. American labor has waited 
patiently, willing at all times to have faith until faith was destroyed. It has been the 
hope that autonomy might be had under the present constitution. 

Time has been unkind to the construction which the executives of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions have placed upon the constitution. Because of these 
constructions the autonomy of national centers does not exist, either in theory or in fact. 
American labor can not and will not submit to dictation from without. It must and 
will determine its own course. 

We note with utter amazement and resentment the action of the Bureau of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in addressing official communications to 
the organizations affiliated to the American Federation of Labor when all communica- 
tions should be addressed to the executive officers of our national trade union center, 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Particularly is this most offensive as it was done immediately preceding the opening 
of this convention and in disregard of the rights to which our movement is entitled. 

We are confident that no such attempt would be made by the International Bureau 
nor would it have the temerity to directly address official documents to the unions 
affiliated with the British Trade Union Congress, the Confederation de General, the 
French Confederation of Labor, the German Federation of Labor, or to those of any 
other national trade union center. 

We particularly call your attention to the fact that the Executive Council says, 
“No one can regret more keenly than do the members of the Executive Council, the 
inabilitv of the Americcan Federation of Labor to be of greater service in the field of in- 
ternational relations than it has been during the past year, but there has been no alterna- 
tive course to pursue.” 

We also note and commend for your consideration and approval the fact that the 
Executive Council has declared the American Federation of Labor stands ready to 
affiliate whenever the laws are amended so as to preserve the integrity, the right to self- 
government and determination on the part of each trade union center, and more 
especially that of the American Trade Union Center. Your committee approves of and 
concurs in the letters forwarded by President Gompers under instructions of the Execu- 
tive Council, the American Federation of Labor, and which is set forth on pages 65, 66, 
and 67 of the Executive Council’s report and the correspondence relating thereto. We 
non-concur in resolutions number 30 and 128 and concur in the entire report of the 
Executive Council under the caption of the “International Federation of Trade Unions,” 
and recommend your concurrence. We moreover recommend that the Executive Council 
bé and is hereby instructed to continue its negotiations in an effort to have the laws 
amended so that the American Federation of Labor may have the opportunity of 
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affiliating at the earliest possible date, and that such negotiations be continued in the 
spirit and principles enunciated in this report and by the Executive Council. 

Complying with the direction of the Denver convention to conduct 
negotiations with the International Federation of Trade Unions by which 
the affiliation of the American Federation of Labor to the international body 
may be effected, the following letter was transmitted by order of the 
Executive Council: 

WasHincrTon, D. C., July 6, 1921. 
Mr. J. OuDEGEEsT, Secretary, ’ 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
61 Vondelstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 

DEAR SiR AND BROTHER: The forty-first annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was opened at the Auditorium, Denver, Colorado, at 10 o’clock 
on the morning of June 13th and closed on the evening of June 25th. On the opening 
day of the convention the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
submitted its annual report and that part of the report dealing with the subject of 
the situation regarding the affiliation of the American Federation of Labor to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions was presented and was referred to the convention 
committee dealing with the subject of International Labor Relations. That committee 
was appointed by President Gompers and consisted of all the delegates in attendance 
at the Denver convention who have at any time been fraternal delegates to the Inter- 
national Secretariat, the International Federation of Trade Unions and fraternal dele- 
gates to the British Trades Union Congress. This committee, as you will observe, has 
had some experience with the labor movements of Europe. The members of the com- 
mittee are as follows: George W. Perkins, James Duncan, Max Hayes, Martin Lawlor, 
John P. Frey, James Wilson, James O’Connell, B. A. Larger, D. J. Tobin, George L. 
Berry, John H. Walker, C. L. Baine, W. D. Mahon, Matthew Woll, James Lord, W. J. 
Bowen, J. J. Hynes, Sarah Conboy, Timothy Healy, Samuel Gompers. 

President Gompers did not appoint himself upon the committee, but upon motion 
from the floor of the convention by Vice-President and delegate James Duncan, the 
former was made a member of the committee by the unanimous vote of the convention. 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the report of the Executive Council to the Denver 
convention upon the above subject, marked “‘A.” 

The Committee on International Labor Relations had the subject under con- 
sideration and made its report at an extra session on Friday evening, June 24th. 
Enclosed you will find copy of the report made to the convention upon the subject 
marked ‘B.” 

The Friday evening session began at eight o’clock and adjourned at 11.45 o’clock 
that night, fully three hours being devoted to the discussion, and at its conclusion the 
report of the Executive Council was endorsed and the committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by practically a unanimous vote. 

You will observe that the convention directed the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to continue negotiations with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, with the object in view of the affiliation of the American Federation of 
Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions, such affiliation to be founded 
upon the unanimous instructions given by the Montreal convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1920 and also upon the basis of the correspondence held between 
you, the Executive Council and President Gompers. It isin compliance not only with the 
instructions, but the earnest desire of the Executive Council that the affiliation of the 
American Federation of Labor to the International Federation of Trade Unions should 
be consummated, and it is urged upon you that you will carefully read and consider 
the enclosed reports and the almost unanimous decision of the delegates to the convention 
upon them. It will disclose that there is scarcely any vestige of difference of opinien 
in the bona fide organized labor movement of America upon the subject which hes 
been under discussion between us for more than a year. 

Inasmuch as you sent copies of your letter of April 12th to the officers of our inter- 
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national unions and delegates to the convention, a delegate read that letter in full at the 
session on Friday evening, June 24th, and the secretary of the committee on Inter- 
national Labor Relations read the reply of the Executive Council to you under date of 
June 9, 1921. So these letters, together with the report of the Executive Council and 
the report of the committee were wide open for discussion, with the result as already 
stated that the position of the Executive Council was endorsed by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

It may be interesting for you to know that President Gompers has published in 
the July, 1921, issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, both your letter of April 12th 
and the rejoinder, thereto, of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. We are sending you two copies of that issue in addition to the copies you 
receive regularly. Thus you will observe that there has been no suppression of our 
correspondence, but that on the contrary we have given it the widest 
publicity. 

The particular purpose of our writing is to suggest that we endeavor to reach 
points of contact and if possible agreement rather than to attempt any carping and 
unnecessary adverse criticism, so that the legitimate purposes which we assume we 
have in mind in common may be consumated, that is, an Infernational Federation of 
Trade Unions in fact as well as in name; that we may jointly use our 
united influence and power to protect and promote the rights and interests and welfare 
of the toiling masses of the whole world. 

It is regrettable that Mr. J. H. Thomas, President of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions was so pressed for time during his attendance at the Denver A. F. of L. 
convention that he was unable to remain with us longer than the second day, June 14th. 
We imagine that either in conferences with us, or in addressing the convention we 
could have had some direct statement from him regarding the subject of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and perhaps some better understanding reached 
than now prevails. 

It is hoped that we may hear from you at your early convenience regarding the 
entire subject with which this letter and enclosures deal. 

Accept the expression of our best wishes and fraternal greetings, for a closer alliance 
of the trade union movements of the whole world in the achievement of that greater 
goal for which we are constantly striving. V/4\ 

Fraternally yaurs, : 
EXECUTIVE CouNCIL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Enclosures. President. 


Copies of this letter were sent to Secretary Bowerman of the British 
Trade Union Congress, Mr. J. H. Thomas, acting president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 





With the constant resort on the part of employers to the courts in the effort 
to secure an unwarranted use of the writ of injunction as a 
restraint upon the lawful and normal activities of organized 
wage earners, it is necessary that the wage earners them- 
selves take advantage of every proper opportunity for meeting the situa- 
tions thus created. 

It frequently happens that by the possession of proper information as 
to methods of procedure, legal precedent and general grounds for objection 
and argument, the issuance of writs of injunction can be prevented. 

As a result of experience in meeting the injunction issue over a long 


LET US HELP 
FIGHT INJUNCTIONS 
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period of time, the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor is in 
possession of a large amount of informative material which is at the disposal 
of the labor movement. 

It is impossible for the officers of the American Federation of Labor to 
be of adequate assistance to affiliated bodies, unless the officers are made 
aware ofjthe need for such assistance. 

It is urged that in every case where legal action is -ought against labor 
unions, full information regarding the case be forwarded at once to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor and that this be done before 
the briefs or answers to petitions are filed. 

As alljwho have had experience in law cases and injunction petitions 
know, the entire case in its developments rests upon the answers and briefs 
made in the initial proceedings and all appeals must have their basis upon 
the answers and briefs which are filed in these initial proceedings. It is, 
therefore, strongly urged that wherever thereis time afforded for the attorneys 
for workers or labor organizations to submit answers or briefs, that copies 
of them be drafted and forward to the President of the American Federation 
of Labor, who will suggest or cause to be suggested, points of interest upon 
which the answers or briefsmay be predicated by counsel. It would be well, 
too, in the case of a petition for injunction that a copy be forwarded to the 
President of the A. F. of L. 

Advice is practically worthless after the initial brief is filed. Advice 
and assistance should be asked for at the outset. 

If complete details in every case are forwarded to the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, it undoubtedly will be possible to prevent 
adverse judicial action in the issuance of unwarranted writs of injunction 
in a great many cases. In addition to this, the furnishing of such information 
will give the American Federation of Labor a complete record of court attacks 
upon labor unions which in itself will prove of increasing value as time passes. 

All affiliated organizations, whether they be local bodies, city central 
bodies, state federations or international unions, are urged to see that in 
every case where legal action is instituted complete information is promptly 
furnished in accordance with this request. 





Bolshevism, having been successful in the negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment between the soviets and Great Britain, now loses 
in the effort to secure endorsement and affiliation by the 
British Labor party. This is of particular interest, since it 
was thought by many that Labor party insistence was a 
major influence in pushing the British government into the trade agreement, 
which has proven such a complete fiasco. 

The Labor party vote against affiliation was overwhelming. It con- 
stitutes one of the most hopeful signs that the Labor party has produced and 
indicates that at least some of the critics of American labor policy are coming 
to the point where the logic of events leaves them no choice but to change 
their views and conclusions. 


THE LEOPARD 
CAN’T CHANGE 
HIS SPOTS 
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American labor policy toward the question of relations with Soviet Russia, 
and all that is implied thereby, has been right from the beginning. A pro- 
found friendship and respect for the Russian people has not been wanting, 
but neither has it been exaggerated into a headlong rush to approve the mad 
designs of an insane and brutal Russian minority bent upon destruction and 
a restoration of autocracy. 

The soviets now find themselves in more straightened circumstances 
than-at any previous period. There is ao serious fighting and the excuse 
of “foreign aggression” can not be used by the soviet dictators as a rallying 
cry with’ which to scourge the masses into line. 

- However, “foreign aggression’ never was really needed by the dictators 
as a reason for oppression of the Russian people, Lenine, before the congress 
of the Third Internationale, the bolshevist world-propaganda organization, 
just held, declared that “although we are no longer confronted with mili- 
tary necessity we are stil] in a state of war, for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
represents a constant state of war, and we, therefore, can not promise the free- 
dom of democracy to anyone.” 

Intrigue continues, to be sure, with Turkey, Persia and the Russian 
border states as the scene of action. Sovietism will not be sovietism when 
intrigue ceases, for intrigue and deceit are the chief jewels in bolshevism’s 
crown of infamy. 

But the principal factor in soviet life today is starvation. Not only 
is the British trade agreement worthless because there is no trade, but it 
promises to continue useless because Russia’s probabilities of trade grow 
more slender each day. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, at the time, said that the trade agree- 
ment would be worthless, pointing out that an agreement permitting trade 
was one thing, while actual trade was another. That has been the develop- 
ment, time alone having been required to furnish the demonstration. 

At the same time the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST pointed out that Soviet 
Russian foreign policy was undergoing a change. This was in the nature of a 
muzzling of the barking dogs of the soviet propaganda machinery. It had 
become clear that the established democracies of the world could not be 
overthrown and their peoples brought under autocratic soviet domination. 
Russian economic conditions were growing more hopeless. Respite was 
needed by the Moscow tyrants. The world was to be given the intimation 
that sovietism had lost its punch, was to attend to its own knitting and “‘let 
the rest of the world roll by” and that perchance some of the waters of the 
once hated capitalism might be permitted to wash the arid shores of Russian 
Utopia without being chased back into the ocean by the Red Guards. 

The past two months have brought a distinctly noticeable decrease in 
the number and volume of fulminations from]Moscow. General orders to 
the world have ceased to issue from the soviet*printing presses. But what is 
as important now as it was two months ago is that this is soviet policy, de- 
signed for a definite purpose and as treacherous as soviet policy always has 
been. A “breathing space” is what Lenine calls!this interim, “to prepare 
for world revolution in all capitalist countries.” 
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Those statements, declarations and orders which the soviets issue for- 
the consumption of the world are designed to make the world think what the 
soviet rulers want the world to think, and their relation to truth is merely 
occasional and accidental. It never is a necessity. 

The London 7%imes, in a review of the Russian situation is of the opinion 
that if the soviets continue to cling to communism they will destroy the basis 
of their power, which is the food and machinery of Russia, and that if they 
wish to retain power they must abandon communism and become bourgeois 
politicians. 

There is something of an inference that if communism is abandoned all 
will be satisfactory to the rest of the world. That is a fundamental mistake 
and one too commonly made. 

First of all, Lenine and his co-tyrants will not abandon communism, any 
more than they have abandoned the world revolution. They have post- 
poned the world revolution, obligingly enough, but they have not abandoned 
the idea. What they have said is that it can not be brought about now and 
therefor they will wait and pursue a policy calculated to fit the needs of time. 

As to communism for Russia, it is the same. Lenine may bend his 
practice to fit emergencies, as he has done. Permission for the resumption 
of a certain amount of individual trading was an example of the Lenine 
tactics in this respect. But the theory remains, hard and fast. Lenine is 
an opportunist. He will do today what he believes to be necessary. 

Whatever Lenine may do, whatever may be his practice, however much 
he may seem to depart from the narrow path of communism, is all beside 
the point. The point is that while a dictatorship continues the attitude of 
democracies toward that dictatorship can not be changed. ‘The fact that the 
dictatorship may change its tactics, change its pronouncements or change its 
policies can not change the fact of dictatorship and despotism. 

Wild men do not become civilized by putting on the clothes of civiliza- 
tion. High hats never make intellect. Masks are, after all, only masks, 
though they may conceal perfectly what is behind them, as it is their purpose 
to do. 

What eventually must come to Russia is not a masking of the dictator- 
ship, but a removal of the dictatorship. Representative, democratic and 
humanitarian government wil] inevitably replace the brutal tyranny of the 
soviet dictatorship. 

It is the wish of the American people and particularly of the organized 
wage earners, that the Russian people may free themselves from the des- 
potism of today as they freed themselves from the despotism of the Roma- 
noffs. It would be betrayal of the Russian people to be deluded by the pre- 
tensions of sovietism and to countenance them as worthy of recognition. 
Despotism is despotism, the protestations of despotism to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

What Russia has today, even as she has had it from the German-inspired 
advent of Lenine, is depostism. American labor will be filled with rejoicing 
when it is overthrown, but American Labor is not going to be deceived by 
no advance notice of the obsequies. 
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Evidences at the Denver convention of the long-standing desire of the trade 
union movement for a better understanding between 
the farmers and the wage earners of our country and 
expressions of such an understanding on the part 
of Labor during the convention have aroused the unfriendly critics of both 
the wage earners and the farmers. As a result, the wage earners and the 
farmers are being told by those who are neither wage earners nor farmers 
that the two most vital forces of our productive life can not understand each 
other, but are, on the contrary, natural and hereditary enemies. 

In addition to the comments of those who make no pretense of being 
either workers or farmers, there are the comments of those who pretend to 
be leaders or instructors of either the one or the other. When it comes to 
being dogmatic, unyielding and clothed with all intelligence and authority, 
it is difficult to excel the pretender to leadership. Thus there are none who 
know so much about labor and its problems as those intellectuals, so-called, 
who have no connection with the labor movement, yet who habitually and 
continuously map out the course for labor and fulminate most furiously at 
its refusal to accept their charts. So it is with the farmers, and the more 
they organize and develop power and purpose, the more they will experience 
the outpourings of vicarious leadership. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture seems to be developing a consider- 
able desire to rule the farming community of the United States and in so 
doing he stands as fairly typical in the agricultural world of a type of un- 
accepted and unacceptable leadership with which the wage earners have long 
been familiar in their own field. 

Secretary Wallace is one of the owners of “‘Wallace’s Farmer,” published 
in Des Moines, Iowa, and we must be assured that he is in agreement with 
the pronouncements of his own publication, even when he is not their actual 
author. Concerning the prospect for the development of a closer relationship 
and a better understanding between the organized wage earners and the 
organized farmers, “Wallace’s Farmer’ says: 


IGNORANCE OPPOSED TO 
A RATIONAL COURSE 


The fact is that the farmers are suffering more now from the leaders of labor than 
from the leaders of industry or finance. The farmers’ wages as measured by the prices 
of his crops are a third less than during the five-year period, 1911-14. The workingman’s 
wages are from 75 to 100 per cent higher than during that same period. These high 
wages are keeping up the high cost of living and therefore making stagnation in industry. 
The freight rates are kept high because the wages of railroad workmen are about 100 
per cent higher than before the war. The farmer is paying a large part of these exorbi- 
tantly high wages. 

As an evidenc of good faith, Mr. Gompers should tell union labor that they should 
accept lower wages and thus bear their fair share of the cost of readjustment. The 
farmer is suffering more than any one else because workingmen refuse to do this. 


Secretary Wallace, if this be a correct statement of his position, can 
safely challenge Judge Garyfand General Atterbury for the reactionary 
championship in the realm of American economic thought. 

Entirely aside from the propriety of the utterance, considering Mr. 
Wallace’s membership in the cabinet, there is the question of its accuracy, 
which is always a proper question, no matter what may be the position of 
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the author. It is perhaps not a light matter to challenge the veracity of a 
cabinet officer, or of utterances made by others for whom he must stand 
sponsor, but the absurd character of the statement made by “‘Wallace’s 
Farmer” must be challenged as untruthful, both as a generalization and in 
detail. The statement is not only untruthful, but it sets forth a proposition 
which is exactly the reverse of the truth. It is the kind of statement that 
would be made by a cheap notoriety-seeker making his living by mendacity. 
It is painfully far from the constructive statesmanship which not only the 
farmers, but the wage earners had hoped for and which is so necessary to a 
reconstruction of our economic life and a restoration of full economic activity, 
which is needed not only in the United States, but in the whole world. 

The organized labor movement and the organized movement of farmers 
have as an ideal a society organized to work harmoniously and cooperatively 
for production. Secretary Wallace’s paper seems to prefer a society composed 
after the manner of a kennel of howling dogs, each suspicious of the other 
and each ready to bite the other when opportunity offers. 

Whatever may be the shortsighted activity of those who are called 
upon to fill the positions of statesmen, no matter how deficient they may be 
in this particular, the vital factors in productive life will continue to search 
out the ways of cooperation and understanding and will continue to build 
constructively toward a better and more wholesome state of society. 

To say that the farmers and the wage earners can not understand each 
other and must of necessity be hostile to each other, is to say that which is 
merely the hope of the exploiters, but not the promise of either of the most 
‘vitally interested parties. Civilization would be robbed of its brightest 
hope if it were actually impossible for its most important producing factors 
to understand each other and to work harmoniously and cooperatively 
within society as a whole. The fact is, that farmers and industrial wage 
earners are alike producers of the world’s necessities and though they work 
in different fields, they work for a single purpose and their work can not 
be dispensed with. 

Finally and best of all, the farmers and the wage earners not only can 
understand each other, but to a large and growing extent they already do 
understand each other and each is constantly becoming more sympathetic 
with the needs of the other and more conscious of the problems of the other. 

So far as the quoted suggestions to President Gompers are concerned, 
it need only be said that neither a cabinet officer._nor the publication of a 
cabinet officer can direct the activities and utterances of the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Nor can the good faith of the President 
of the American Federation of Labor be measured or determined in that 
manner. To accept the conclusions of “Wallace’s Farmer’’ and to follow the 
advice of the publication would be disastrous for farmers and wage earners 
alike. 

If the logic of Secretary Wallace’s paper were to be accepted and if it 
were to be agreed that lower wages in the cities would help the workers of 
the rural districts, then it would follow that the greater the reduction of 
wages in the cities, the more prosperity there would be for the farmers. 
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If reducing wages to two dollars a day would inaugurate a wave of prosperity, 
then it must follow that a reduction of wages to fifty cents a day would burst 
the banks of the country with the flood of savings gathered in by the agri- 
cultural workers. In all countries where one is free to speak his thoughts and 
to air his fancies, there is sure to be much loose thinking and much careless 
expression. Against this no complaint is to be made, because it is one of 
the facts of human existence that excellence comes only with practice. It 
might be hoped, however, that there might be less practice in public, at 
least on the part of those whose position in life clothes them with the appear- 
ance of authority, though not always with the actuality. 





Frank Tannenbaum has written a book entitled ‘““The Labor Movement: 
Its Conservative Functions and Social Consequences.’’ 
Mr. Tannenbaum first came prominently to public notice 
in the year 1912 when, at the head of a gathering of un- 
employed men in New York he sought to take possession of a church and 
to use it as a refuge for the unemployed. As a result of his effort he spent 
six months as a prisoner on Blackwell’s Island. He utilized the term of his 
imprisonment to study prison conditions and he has since that time con- 
tinued his study of prison conditions, about which he has written a number 
of interesting articles. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s book about the labor movement is undoubtedly a 
sincere effort on the part of a student who has not quite come to a full realiza- 
tion of what is the labor movement or a full understanding of its implications 
and philosophy. However that may be, it is an interesting work, which it is 
not the purpose here to discuss in detail. There are features about the book 
more striking than Mr. Tannenbaum’s own work contained therein. 

The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New York and 
contains a publisher’s note signed with the initials ‘“G. H. P.”” which doubt- 
less stands for Mr. George H. Putnam. This publisher’s note may well be 
described as amazing. Seldom is such a note found in a book. Following 
is the main body of that note: 

The book, while suggestive and valuable, would, we believe, have been more com- 
plete if the author had seen his way to discuss the following matters which seem to 
many people outstanding characteristics of the labor movement as the public knows it. 

1. Under the constitution, all citizens have a guaranty of equality before the law, 
and it is the theory of the constitution that no class or group of citizens shall be able 
to secure special privileges. One instance of such contention on their part is their refusal 
to accept incorporation. If, therefore, a union commits a breach of law—and there 
are too many instances of such breaches—proceedings can be taken only against indivi- 
dual members. 

A further evidence of the policy of the unions of maintaining special privileges 
was their success in securing, in the act appropriating money for judiciary proceedings, 

a provision that no such money should be utilized for proceedings affecting the unions. 

2. The frequent failure of the unions to give any cooperation to the authorities for 
the tracing of crime and for bringing penalties to bear upon criminals whose work has 
been done under the direction of organized labor, or for the purpose of forwarding some 
immediate aim of organized labor. There are innumerable instances of a policy of terror- 
ism and of criminal action from the time of the blowing up of the Los Angeles “‘ Times’’ 


AN INDECENT 
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to the present day, and we can find no instance on record of action on the part of the 
authorities of the union to expel or even to reprimand a member for criminal activity. 

3. The constitution guarantees to every citizen equal protection under the law. 
The union claims the right to prevent fellow citizens who prefer not to accept member- 
ship in the organization, from carrying on work, that is to say from getting a livelihood, 
and this claim has too often been maintained by force, by the breaking of heads or 
assaults of other. kinds. 

4. The community further criticizes the policy which has been increasingly mani- 
fested by the unions for diminishing output. It is the insistence of the unions that the 
standard of work shall be kept to that of the laziest, or most ineffective worker. They 
refuse to permit for the industrious or skilled worker the advantage of the additional 
product that he is able to complete. It is a well-established fact that since the reduction 
of the hours of the working day, the output per hour has in many trades been materially 
lessened. This has been measured, for instance, specifically in such an industry as the 
laying of bricks. ; 


To present at the outset of a book intended for general sale and circula- 
tion, over the signature of the publisher, such a set of statements is not 
merely to prejudice the reader against the book, but what is vastly more 
important and what is of concern to the labor movement, it is to prejudice 
the reader against the labor movement. The statements made by the pub- 
lisher are not discussed elsewhere in the book and they therefore stand in 
the volume as unrefuted charges, with the certainty that many uniformed 
readers and many superficial thinkers will conclude that they have not been 
refuted and probably can not be refuted. 

It is curious that in the face of such a foreword the publisher should 
print upon the paper ‘‘jacket’’ of the book tributes of the highest type to its 
author. For example, Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman states on the front of the 
book: ‘‘I have the highest regard for the ability and the attainments of the 
author, and I cordially recommend the book.” Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes 
says: “I know of no person so peculiarly fitted to deal with the labor move- 
ment both from within and from without; I know of no work of the sort 
that is so broad in vision and so stimulating in suggestion.” Prof. Leo Wolman 
casts a glow over the back of the book with the fulsome statement that “‘So 
far as I know, this is the first effort by an American student to interpret the 
American labor movement in the.light of the policy and performance of 
American trade unions. This is sadly needed. In England it was done 
early and well by the Webbs.” 

All of these professors are attached to Columbia University, with which 
Mr. Tannenbaum has for some time been associated. Thus the publishers 
seek to create for Mr. Tannenbaum the impression that he is a most highly 
qualified, if not actually an authorized spokesman for the labor movement, 
the fact being that his entire work must stand upon its own merits and that 
he speaks from observation of the trade union movement, rather than from 
participation in its struggles and its councils. 

To return to the assertions made by Mr. Putnam and to consider them 
in their order as he has set them forth, let us consider the question of in- 
corporation. 

As it stands, the statement that it is the theory of the constitution that 
no class or group of citizens shall be able to secure special privileges, indicates 
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that it is the desire of trade unions to secure special privileges by securing 
immunity from the operation of laws which apply to others. The fact is 
that what the trade union movement seeks is not to secure special privileges, 
but to secure protection against special prosecution. The law as it stands is 
sufficient to reach every offender and the incorporation of trade unions would 
make it no more possible to punish those guilty of infraction of law than it 
is at present. What it would make possible, and the only thing that it would 
make possible, would be the attachment of trade union funds and the de- 
struction of trade union treasuries, a proceeding to which no other voluntary 
organization is subjected. That is all that is sought by those who propcse 
trade union incorporation and that is what the trade unions do not propose 
to permit if they can help it. There is no possible crime, either misdemeanor 
or felony, from assault and battery to conspiracy, that can not be reached 
and punished through our present statute laws. Even the great emergency 
of war brought forth no need for carrying out the suggestion made by Mr. 
Putnam, which is but the echo of the suggestion made at every opportunity 
by those who are always found in opposition to the trade union movement. 

The second section of Mr. Putnam’s first assertion regarding the in- 
esistence of the unions upon a demand that federal appropriations shall not 
be used in the prosecution of trade unions is a mis-statement of the union- 
position and an inexcusably tangled mis-statement. What the labor movement 
has insisted upon is that appropriations for the enforcement of the anti- 
trust law should not be used for the purpose of applying the anti-trust law 
to the voluntary organizations of labor. Trade unions are not combinatiozs 
in restraint of trade and the Congress of the United States in exempting 
them from prosecution as such by the withholding of funds has consistently 
agreed with the trade unions in that respect. Mr. Putnam’s statement 
constitutes a grave misrepresentation of the trade unions and of the attitude 
of Congress. 

Statement No. 2, alleging a “frequent failure of the unions to give any 
cooperation to the authorities for the tracing of crime and for bringing 
penalties to bear upon criminals” implies that one of the objects of trade 

unionism ought to be the operation of detective agencies and a department 
of prosecution. It is not the business of private persons or organizations to 
either prosecute or punish and Mr. Putnam knows this. Trade unions are 
organized for specific purposes, which are known to all, and in their conduct 
they adhere to those purposes. The fact is, that trade unions and trade 
unionists have conducted themselves just as any other organizations of 
Americans and as any other individual Americans would conduct them- 
selves, and not otherwise. 

There is in Mr. Putnam’s statement the veiled insinuation that it is 
necessary for trade unionists to be very active in the detection of crime 
committed by anyone within their ranks. This could only be the case if 
there were much crime within trade union ranks and if there was something 
about trade unionism that incited or inspired trade unionists to commit 
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crimes. That is, of course, not the case and is so contrary to the truth that 
the assumption is fantastic. 

As for Mr. Putnam’s assertion that he can find no record of action on 
the part of union authorities to expel or reprimand members for criminal 
activity, it may be said, first, that he has no access to union records, and, 
second, that punishment for crime is the duty of the courts and the govern- 
ment and that when that punishment has been inflicted, it is the part of 
good citizenship to assume that the punishment has been full and complete 
and that the demands of justice have been satisfied. To inflict, in addition 
to that punishment, an expulsion from union membership would be not 
only to inflict a second punishment, but to deprive the worker of his economic 
standing and of the protection in his industrial life which his union member- 
ship affords him. This would negative the highest American principles and 
would constitute a conduct of which it is to be hoped American trade unions 
will never be guilty. 

The opportunity to work, the opportunity for re-establishment in life 
as a social being in an organized society, must not be curtailed for the released 
prisoner, but must be broadened wherever possible and proper. Modern 
ideas of penology turn in the direction of correction and rehabilitation. Mr. 
Putnam's idea of vengeance is the old idea that, with all save the most laggard, 
has long since been cast aside. ' 

In his third statement Mr. Putnam states what is almost the exact 
opposite of the truth. What union men claim and what they have a right 
to claim, is that in those establishments where they have been able to set 
up union standards of work and wages, they will not work with those who 
have given no assistance in setting up those standards and with those whose 
presence would constitute an aid to the employer in destroying these standards. 

Mr. Putnam’s mis-statement of the situation, followed by the assertion 
that labor’s claim has too often been maintained by the breaking of heads, 
etc., is a resort to the practice too often indulged in of carelessly throwing 
disputed generalizations into a discussion. 

In specific cases, which are far from establishing a generalization, there 
is violence in the struggle between greed and humanity—violence by the 
tactics of employers, such as was the case in the Colorado coal strike, in the 
steel strike and in the coal fields of West Virginia. The isolated instances of 
personal attack are but the inevitable reply to attack—the exercise of the 
age-old instinct for self-protection. And in these cases, so far as punishment 
is concerned, the worker who strikes back in protest is much more frequently 
punished than is the aggressive agent of the employer who strikes the intitial 
blow. 

In his fourth statement Mr. Putnam sets forth as an established fact 
the contention that it is trade union policy to decrease output. He refers 
to it as ‘‘the policy which has been increasingly manifested”’ and he continues 
with all confidence to assert that “it is a well-established fact that since the 
reduction of the hours of the working day, the output per hour has in many 
trades been materially lessened.” 

Now these are not facts. They are not even well-supported contentions. 
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As a matter of fact, the whole bulk of evidence as it has been found both by 
employers and by workers, supports the statement that reduction of the 
hours of labor has increased the output. Furthermore, it is not the policy 
and therefore obviously could not be “increasingly manifested’’ to diminish 
or restrict output. The American trade union movement does not stand for 
the restriction of output, but on the contrary, constitutes one of the most 
powerful moral forces in the world against both the doctrine and the practice 
of restriction of output. What Mr. Putnam does not know is that the 
American trade union movement is giving much effort to the search for 
methods of increasing output without throwing all of the burden of increased 
output upon labor and all of its benefits into the pockets of those whose 
only object is to exploit labor. 

The assertion that unions insist that the “standard of work shall be 
kept to that of the laziest’”’ is surely not the statement that would be expected 
of a man in Mr. Putnam’s position. It is the rash assertion of the unreasoning 
antagonist. It is untrue, of course. Every competent authority understands 
this fully. Mr. Putnam’s grievous lack of information is amazing, particularly 
so since he unblushingly displays it so prominently and in such an unusual 
manner. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons operate one of the largest and most important 
publishing houses in America. They have taken advantage of the book 
writing efforts of a young man to place before the reading public of the 
United States serious mis-statements about the American trade union move- 
ment. The American trade union movement fears no mis-statement which 
it has a fair opportunity to answer, but whether the course of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in giving voice to mis-statements in attacking the trade union move- 
ment as they have done and in the manner and spirit in which it has been 
done and consciencelessly prejudicing the public against it, is either a normal 
course in the publishing of books, or an honorable course from the stand- 
point of American citizenship, may safely be left to the public for deter- 
mination. 

There remains but one question to ask and that is: Does the pub- 
lishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Sons believe that by this means it can in- 
gratiate itself with the movement to undermine and destroy American trade 
unionism and is it the purpose of their statement in Mr. Tannenbaum’s 
book to at once demonstrate a method of publisher’s censorship and establish 
an entente with the industrial powers best typified by the United States 
Steel Corporation? 

In a word the action of G. P. Putnam’s Sons in the matter under con- 
sideration is positively indecent and unworthy of a publisher otherwise 
held in high esteem. 





Henry J. Wormald, General Secretary of the Government Tramways’ 
Electrical Branch Workers’ Association, Sydney, Australia, in a letter to the 
President of the American Federation of Labor says: “We have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining a 44-hour week, which will shortly operate in the tram_ 
ways of the state.” 





An Appeal to Organizers 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 22, 1921. 


To the Volunteer Organizers of the American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: It would be impossible in words adequately 
to express the debt of gratitude the organized labor movement owes to its 
volunteer organizers. The sacrifices they have made, the hardships they 
have endured and the ability with which they have met all obstacles have 
all had their influence in the building up of the American Labor Movement. 

No one more than I realizes the great work done by you without com- 
pensation and sometimes without that recognition due to those who devote 
their time and energies that others may be benefited. No tribute I might 
express would do full justice to the self-sacrificing manner in which you 
have performed the duties you so willingly placed upon your own shoulders.. 

I am writing you, however, to call your attention to the action of the 
Denver convention of the American Federation of Labor, held June 13-25, 
1921, in which many important measures were adopted for promotion and the 
further advancement of our glorious cause. Among them was that an extra- 
ordinary campaign of organization be carried on during the coming year. 
The conditions are unusually helpful. The campaign of the unfair employers 
and profiteering interests has in many cases beaten down the wage scales 
of the unorganized, and they have been unable to give that support they so 
much desire to those dependent upon them. 

Thousands and thousands of the unorganized have been discharged, 
locked out, for the single purpose of starving them into accepting lower wage 
scales. After many weeks the locked-out workers would be informed that they 
could return to their employment, but only on condition they would work 
at a much lower rate of wages. 

There are millions of the fet unorganized who bitterly resent this 
treatment. They have learned that only by membership in trade unions 
can they seek to maintain an adequate wage. They are therefore in a most 
receptive mood. From reports received from all parts of America the one 
cry that is going up from the unorganized is: “Come and help us!” 

The work of the volunteer organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor is a labor of love. Your hearts are in the cause for you would not 
otherwise have volunteered your services with no hope of reward other 
than that which comes from the joy of aiding others in gaining a position to 
help themselves. I therefore believe that I am not encroaching upon the 
already generous help given by you in urging that you give renewed effort 
to the end that those who are suffering from the lack of organization may be 
brought into the fold of Trade Unions and Labor Unions, skilled or unskilled. 

The American labor movement expects that every effort and every 
energy that I can give will be used in the interests of our great cause. It is 
therefore with the belief, as I have stated, that you will give ready acceptance 
to this appeal that I urge upon you to devote as much time as possible to 
the work of organizing. Obtain as much publicity as possible for your activi- 


ties in the daily press as well as the labor press and send such clippings to 
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me for use by the American Federation of Labor Committee on Publicity. 
This committee intends to give as much publicity as possible to the work of 
the volunteer organizers so that the labor movement in all parts of America 
will know what each individual is doing. This will greatly facilitate your work 
in your locality. Publicity is the greatest instrument for good that can be 
used. The publicity of the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions in their exposure of the hypocrisy of the so-called open shop adherents 
nullified their efforts, and their campaign has been dwindling until now it 
is limited to only a few localities. 

You can be helpful in assisting to give the workers of our country greater 
knowledge of the benefits of trade unionism. The watchword of the American 
Labor movement is: “Agitate! Educate! Organize!’ This can not be done 
by expecting the unorganized to come to you. You must go to them. Let 
the fact that you carry with you the credentials of a volunteer organizer 
animate you with the thought that while you are making a sacrifice of your 
time and comfort you are bringing into the lives of your fellow workers the 
hope of better conditions of employment at sufficient wages to support 
themselves and their dependents, to keep their children in school and on the 
playground instead of in the factory. You are instilling into them the hopes 
and aspirations of the American Federation of Labor. The happiness you 
have brought in the past to the lives of others undoubtedly will spur you on 
in the coming year to greater efforts. 

In the belief that this appeal to your loyalty to our cause will not be in 
vain, I remain with best wishes and kindest regards, 

Yours fraternally, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





In the work of inquiry and research constantly being conducted by the 
American Federation of Labor incident to the routine work of the organiza- 
tion and in carrying out various instructions, it is increasingly made apparent 
that documents containing information are all too frequently found un- 
available because they have been destroyed. Particularly is this true in 
relation to documents of the early period of our movement. It often happens 
that when a paper seems at the moment to have little or no value, it is de- 
stroyed. At some later time its value might be great, had it not been for its 
thoughtless destruction. 

In addition to the inquiries apd references necessary to the work of the 
Federation itself, there is a constantly growing number of inquiries from 
outside sources, from students and from those who are desirous of being 
helpful to the movement. It seems desirable to point out to officials of our 
movement everywhere and in all of its various branches, the necessity of 
preserving documents and publications which constitute the written record 
of the work of the movement and those who serve the movement. 

While it may seem at times that the preservation of records occupies 
time and space for which the-compensation is insufficient, it likewise is true 
that for a document lost or a record destroyed there is no replacement. 
It is urged that for historical purposes and for purposes of facilitating the 
general work of our movement, there be a more careful preservation of 
records, particularly those which tell the story of the progress of our move- 
ment and the development of its policies. 

Even though some of the officers in the organizations have no desire, 
time or place, to preserve the documents and publications, it is suggested 
that they send them to the president of the American Federation of Labor 
for codification and preservation. 





Trade Union Movement in Germany 


By L. KRAUSE, 


Special Correspondence tothe American Federationist 


Leipsic, GERM/ Ny, May 31. 
ITH the outbreak of the revolution, 
W on November 2, 1918, the trade 
union movement entered upon a 
new era in Germany. The radical change in 
the political power brought about a thorough 
upset in the relations between employers 
and employes. As early as October, 1918, 
the former recognized that the socialistic 
parties would shortly take the lead and, 
therefore, they promptly tried to come to an 
agreement with the trade unions. Especially 
those industries which had up till that time 
declined any negotiating with thcse unions, 
sticking to the principle of ‘‘master at home,”’ 
were the first to come forward. 

The negotiations between the trade 
unions and the unions of employers led to 
the foundation of a so-called “working 
community” (Arbeitsgemeinschaft) which 


warranted a cooperation of employers and 


employes. The trade unions then obtained 
all their objects, which ‘was the more im- 
portant as even all those employers’ unions, 
which had hitherto declined any negotia- 
tions with the trade unions, accepted the 
proposed agreement. 

The following were the main points of the 
agreement: 

1. Acknowledgment of the trade unions; 

2. Acknowledgment of the absolute right 
of coalition; 

3. Re-engagement of all demobolized 
workmen; 

4. Common settlement and parity in. the 
management of the register office for pro- 
curing work; 

5. Conclusion of collective contracts for 
settling the conditions of work; 

6. Eight hours’ work; 

7. Formation of committees of workmen; 

8. ““Werkvereine”’ (“yellow”’ trade unions) 
should not be ‘directly or indirectly sup- 
ported by employers. 

The importance of this agreement was 
very great since the regulation of the mutual 
relations with regard to the work was thus 
put on a paritatic basis, and the latter will 
probably not be abandoned any more, 


because the old standpoint of the employer 
to be “‘master at home” has been dropped 
in principle. The journal ‘ Correspondens- 
blait’’ of the German ‘‘Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund”’ (General German Trade 
Association) at that time designated 
this agreement as a full capitulation of the 
employers before the workmen’s liberty of 
coalition and as a “magna charta”’ for the 
German workmen. 

If the revolution of November, 1918, 
procured more favorable working conditions 
for the trade unions and quite different a 
position of power than ever before, it must 
still not be overlocked that after the con- 
fusion and helplessness of the employers 
in the first portion of the revolution had 
subsided, a strong, well-organized power of 
employers is still existing capable of ener- 
getically safeguarding their common interests. 

Soon after, the influence of the Russian 
revolution could be felt. In millions of 
workmen the example of bolshevistic dicta- 
tors called forth the desire of nationalizing 
concerns and of creating workmen’s counsel 
after Russian models. The most varied 
working and professional committees, etc., 
were created, all of which assumed the 
right of practicing the functions of the 
trade unions. The employers had to face 
all kinds of demands and strikes proclaimed 
without any sense. One wave of strikes 
after the other passed over the country. 
For some time the trade unions were suc- 
cessfully pushed to the background. But 
by and by the workmen came to reason. 
They recognized that the putting aside of 
the trade unions was disadvantageous for 
them, that under their expert direction, 
thanks to a greater uniformity combined 
with a moderation of their demands, a 
greater success would have been obtained 
and that public economy would have suf- 
fered less. Thus the system of committees 
tumbled down gradually, though the work- 
men did not entirely abandon the idea of 
workmen’s committees. However, they 
should no more be an organization embody- 
ing the dictatorship exercised by the pro- 
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letariat. Up till now the organizations of 
the workmen had been built up on a pro- 
fessional trade base, but the system of 
workmen’s committees also unites the work- 
men of different callings into one unity. 
After many struggles the law concerning 
workmen’s committees was passed at the 
beginning of 1920, which prescribes the 
formation of a committee of representatives 
of the workmen for all large industrial 
concerns. This committee has to represent 
the interests of the employes of the con- 
cern, as well as their rights, which are 
specifically regulated by law. They are very 
extensive; for instance, under certain condi- 
tions they are even entitled to exercise an 
influence on the engagement and dismissal 
of workmen, to claim information with 
regard to the working day or its changes, 
to be represented in the board of directors 
and to demand a statement of accounts. 
But since the revolution another funda- 
mental claim was made by the working 
people, which caused violent struggles—the 
demand for socialization. It placed a 
difficult question before the trade unions. 
At the beginning almost all of them were 
on principle in favor of socialization, but 
very soon the conviction broke through 
that socialization to such an extent as the 
independent social democracy wanted it 
was not practicable, considering that the 
future lucrativeness of the concerns to be 
socialized was not to be disregarded. 
Various undertakings brought up by the 
state or by towns since the revolution, such 
as tramways, have been working with 
great losses since that time. And so have 
the post office and railway administrations 
which announced deficits of many milliards. 
In the course of the discussions about the 
question of socialization most trades unions 
agreed in recognizing the particular diffi- 
culties to which it would give rise in their 
own branches of industry, but on the other 
hand they declared other industries, especi- 
ally mining and metal works, ripe for 
socialization. Finally they declined a general 
socialization as being inopportune and voted 
in favor of developing the “working com- 
munities” (Arbeitsgemeinschaften). The 
socialistic trades unions regard them as the 
first stage on the way to the new economics. 
The application of socialism to public 
economy requires the latter to be organized, 
organizations must replace the single con- 


tractor and regulate the production. The 
working community purposes a common 
solution of all economic and social-political 
questions touching the industry of Germany 
as well as all legislative and administrative 
measures concerning industry. The organs 
of the central working community are the 
central managing committees formed on a 
footing of equality and consisting of twenty- 
one employers and employes each. This 
central working community is made up of 
fourteen working communities of the differ- 
ent industries and trades. Their task con- 
sists in settling independently all questions 
touching their respective industries. But, 
owing to this further development of the 
organization, the number of questions to be 
attended to by the working community has 
gradually increased. In addition to the 
passing of collective contracts they have 
for some time past had to collaborate in 
preparing treaties of commerce in settling 
questions relating to importation and ex- 
portation, to taxation and many other as 
important objects. 

The conduct of the trades-unions dur- 
ing the revolution and their point of view 
with regard to the most important questions, 
especially to the system of councils and 
socialization, has of course constantly given 
rise to great divergencies of opinions which 
are far from being settled today. There 
was a better agreement of views about the 
aims of the trades-unions in the field of social 
politics and in general about the improve- 
ment of the situation of the working people. 
And in this domain the trades-unions have 
indeed met with remarkable success. 

The statute newly worded in 1919 of the 
“free’”’ (socialistic) trades unions fix the fol- 
lowing aims for their work: “Constantly to 
improve the situation of workmen and work- 
ing women and their sanitary conditions. 
They are fighting for a perfect parity of the 
working class with the other creating classes 
of the nation. They want to enforce the 
value of and the right to work in the state, 
to cultivate the quality of the work and to 
raise the joy in work. The intellectual 
education of the working people shall be 
furthered so that the latter may have the 
chance of enjoying the benefits of the highest 
culture.” For the beginning they had still 
to take into account the continuance of the 
capitalistic economic system and to im- 
prove within its limits the situation of the 
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workmen to the best of their ability. The 
trade unions had never ceased to fight for 
shortening the working hours. The working 
day of eight hours was not their last aim. On 
the contrary they wanted to go farther es- 
pecially for certain classes of workmen, for 
those for instance who are working under- 
ground. After the miners had obtained the 
working day of seven and one-half and later 
on of seven hours, their next aim to be looked 
to was fixed to be the six hours’ working day. 
However, they renounced insistence on it for 
the time being on the ground that it ought 
to be realized by international agreements 
accepted by all countries. 

In a very energetic manner the trade 
unions took up the fight against over-hours 
and in different collective contracts the 
maximum of over-hours allowed to be made 
in the course of one year was definitely fixed. 
Similarly they succeeded in satisfactorily 
settling the holiday question in numerous 
collective contracts. 

Many difficulties were raised by the em- 
ployers, who had now got more power again, 
against a prompt increase of wages demanded 
on account of the prices of commodities 
which rose by fits and starts in 1919 and 
1920. These demands showed a tendency 
stronger than it had been before the revolu- 
tion towards adapting as much as possible 
the wages of unskilled to those of skilled 
workmen. Many collective contracts passed 
within the last year prove that the difference 
between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
w orkmen is very slight. 

A great interest was devoted by the 
trade unions to the question of apprentices. 
In numerous recently passed contracts the 
payment of a higher remuneration than 
before was fixed, further they appointed 
committees to control the training of ap- 
prentices, boards of examiners, etc. 

With reference to the question of home- 
work the congress of trades unions held at 
Nuremberg (1919) atlopted a resolution ac- 
cording to which no person able to work 
in a factory should be allowed to work at 
home. In a similar way there was a strong 
movement against paid work done in spare 
hours. There are collective contracts which 
contain the stipulation that workmen who 
do extra work subject to workmen’s insur- 
ance must be dismissed. 

The necessity of increasing the proceeds 
from labor led to new deliberations on the 
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Taylor system. The opinions were divided. 
In some quarters there was an inclination 
towards applying certain methods proposed 
by Taylor, but of course with the coopera- 
tion and control of workmen, but the 
majority opposed it. This rejection of the 
Taylor system, however, does not exclude the 
possibility that the trade unions begin to 
bestow their particular attention on a col- 
laboration of science, on improving technic - 
and organization. 

Formerly the trade unions alwdys unani- 
mously struggled against the working men’s 
benefit in institutions introduced by the 
employers. But since the working men’s 
organizations have been acknowledged on all 
sides and since an adequate influence on 
those institutions has been assured to them, 
the opposition to them is on the decline. In 
influential spheres there is at present a ten- 
dency to be noticed not to object any longer 
to allowing to working people a share in the 
profits provided provisions are made that 
such 4 participation does not chain the 
workmen to the factory and that the one 
who leaves it does not lose his legitimate title 
to a proportional share in the profits of that 
factory. In several articles the Korrespon- 
denzblatt (1920) comes to the conclusion 
that by collective contracts and special 
agreements assurances in this respect might 
very well be given. But up till now they have 
not come to terms yet in this matter and the 
opponents to a participation in the profits 
find it only to be “another way of inspiring 
the working people with a liking for a novel 
form of capitalism.” 

At the present moment there are three 
large trade unions in Germany. The most 
important of them is the ‘‘Allgemeine Deut- 
sche Gewerkschaftsbund” (General German 
Trades Union) which is closely associated 
with the socialistic parties. The second in 
importance is the “‘Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund” (German Trades Union) constituted 
by the Christian Trade Unions, the Union 
of German Employes, and the Union of 
Official Employes. In addition the Hirsch- 
Dunker Trade Unions with the Union of 
Employes and the General Union of Rail- 
way Men combined from the ‘Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsring.”’ 

The leading union is the “Allgemeine 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund constituted 
by the “free’’ (socialistic) trades unions. 
The number of their members was two and 
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‘one-half millions prior to the war and 
amounted to more than eight millions at the 
beginning of January, 1921. How nearly re- 
lated the “free” trade unions are to the 
socialistic parties is shown by the fact that 
fifty-one presidents and employers of the 
free trade unions were elected members of 
the first Reichstag after the revolution. 
Since the former socialistic party separated 
into two groups, “the majority socialists” 
and the “independent socialists’ and since 
the communistic party was formed, the 
party-political differences penetrated into 
the trade unions. They had already arisen 
during the war. In the first weeks following 
the revolution when the two before-men- 
tioned socialistic parties took charge of the 
government, those differences were thrown 
into the background, but promptly differ- 
ences of opinion turned up again. Moreover 
radical tendencies could be noticed in the 
trade unions giving much trouble to the 
presidents, especially in the Ruhr basin, 
metal-industry and, in short, wherever radi- 
cal crowds of working people demanded a 
pushing on of the revolution and immediate 
socialization. For the moment all the 
managing boards of the trade unions were in 
the hands of members of the majority social- 
ists, but the independent socialists made 
great efforts to get the majority and thus to 
take the direction of the different trade 
unions. Above all they were fighting against 
the war politics of these unions, against 
their conduct with regard to socialization, 
strikes and their position opposite the soviet 
system. The opposition became most strik- 
ing in the course of the discussicns about 
the working communities. The existing 
majority regard them as a continuation of 
old trade unions’ principles. The working 
community only means establishing definite 
forms for the negotiations of any kind with 
the employers. The opposition (independent 
socialistists) object: “Any agreement with 
employers can only be a treaty of truce; 
the trade union forgoes its character of an 
organization formed to combat the classes 
when entering a working community. As the 
latter has for its object to remove the 
differences between capital and labor which, 
according to the doctrines of socialism, can 
only be settled by force, such a community 
would violate the principles of socialism. 
The idea of a peaceful collaboration is also 
the base of the “‘yellow’’ trade unions. After 


the outbreak of the revolution the capitalis- 
tic society ought to have been removed. The 
conclusion of an agreement referring to work- 
ing communities by the managers of the 
trades unions must be regarded as a betrayal 
of the interests of the working people.” 
From these and similar views expressed in 
the papers of trade unions we can conclude 
that, according to the opinions of the inde- 
pendent socialists, the trade union shall not 
influence any more the point of view of the 
workmen, it ought rather to hasten the col- 
lapse of capitalism. 

After some failures in the beginning, the 
independent socialists succeeded at the end 
of 1919 in securing the majority in the 
largest trades union, the “Union of Metal 
Workers” which counts one and one-half 
million members. The new board of man- 
agers at that time wrote in the Metal 
Workers’ Journal (Metallarbeiter-Zeitung) 
about their aims as follows: ‘Whoever 
wants to do away with speculators’ profits 
and put socialism to the front, ought to say 
frankly that it is a struggle for the means of 
production, a struggle between labor and 
capital, a struggle beyond the old narrow 
scope of trade unions’ fights which is bound 
to become a political fight. The proletariat 
must seriously study the question what shall 
be done when the capitalistic society will be 
compelled to abandon to the proletariat the 
continuation of production and the entire 
economic life.” 

A similar change of the majority has also 
taken place in quite a number of other 
trade unions. Here, too, the watchword was 
“all power to the workmen’s committees,”’ 
overthrow of the former bureaucracy of 
trade unions and rejection of the working 
communities. 

The height of radicalism in the trades 
union movement was reached on the occa- 
sion of the Kapp counter-revolution in 
March, 1920, when the “Allgemeine Deut- 
sche Gewerkschaftsbund” headed by Legien 
proclaimed the general strike for the whole of 
Germany and required guarantees from gov- 
ernment against a renewal of such counter- 
revolutions, guarantees for a republic. They 
then forced government to recognize the fol- 
lowing demands: 

1. New political orientation in the Reich 
and in Prussia. 

2. Disarmament and punishment of the 
mutineers. 
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3. Turning out of all partisans of counter- 
revolutions from all branches of administra- 
tion. 

4. Improvement of social legislation. 

5. Immediate beginning of socialization. 

6. Efficient measures against usury in 
commodities. 

The Korrespondenzblatt of January 8, 
1921, states that only the least part of these 
demands was positively complied with by 
government later on. The same paper at- 
tributes the failure of realizing those claims 
made by the trade unions merely to the 
dissensions among the working men, which 
make it impossible to bring forth a “‘work- 
men’s government” (consisting only of 
workmen). 

Since summer, 1920, things have quieted 
down and it appears that among the socialis- 
tic workmen the conviction spreads grad- 
ually that in the long run, it is.of no use 
putting up the most radical claims. 

The trade unions encounter special diffi- 
culties on the part of the communists. The 
number of communistic deputies to the 
different diets has considerably increased of 
late. In point of fact this increase is chiefly 
due to the formal junction of the left wing of 
the independent socialists with the com- 
munistic party to which it has been related 
for a long time mentally. 

This party separated from the socialists 
at the end of 1918 and the question then 
presented itself, what position should they 
occupy with regard to the trades unions? 
Very violent discussions followed. At the 
general congress of the communistic party 
held at the beginning of 1919 they declared 
any attachment to those unions incompatible 
with the objects of the party and claimed 
the institution of workmen’s local organiza- 
tions, whose aim should be the preparation of 
the communistic traduction. At Ham- 
burg the communists took the resolution at 
the beginning of 1919, to dissolve the unions 
by coercion and to deal out their capitals 
(funds) to the unemployed. They even suc- 
ceeded in occupying the buildings of the 
trade union. Similar occurrences took place 
at Bremen. In August, 1919, the central 
office of the communistic party issued a cir- 
cular in which they officially proposed the 
destruction of the unions and to replace them 
by organizations after communistic mcdels. 
But a lively opposition arose in the com- 
munistic party itself against such proceed- 
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ings. The supporters of special organiza- 
tions formed the “communistic workmen's 
party,” whilst the communistic party like 
the independent socialistic party made it its 
task to get the power in the trades unions 
from within, by securing the majority and 
to lead them in this way to adopt their aims. 
Although the danger must not be underesti- 
mated to which the trades unions may be 
exposed by these tactics, yet the communis- 
tic parties have had no noteworthy success 
in this respect up to the present. Especially 
the number of those workmen who left 
the unions in order to join the ‘‘revolutionary 
working organizations” of the communistic 
workmen’s party is very small. No doubt the 
riots got up by the communists in Central 
Germany in the spring of 1920 and rather 
easily suppressed by the government have 
considerably reduced the number of parti- 
sans of the communistic parties. They not 
only suffered heavy losses in the fights, but 
were also struck by severe punishments. 
This failure caused the retirement of masses 
from the communistic party at many places 
in Germany. 

In summing up we may say that the free 
(socialistic) trade unions are in a difficult 
situation in spite of the great number of 
their members and the strong power which 
they had acquired by their collaboration with 
influential political parties and their ad- 
vancement to numerous ministerial offices. 
The divergencies of opinions among the 
working people weakens them and the 
introduction of political movements endan- 
gers solidarity. The violent struggles occur- 
ring between the different groups further 
show that the working people who for the 
major part were neither politiclly organized 
nor belonging to trade unions before the war 
have now first of all to choose the way they 
are going to pursue and fix their aims. 
Just those classes of working people who have 
of late newly joined the trade unions are 
foremost in carrying troubles and disorder 
into the trades union movement. 

Of all the leaders of the free trade unions 
who were spoken of within the last years their 
late president Legien deceased in Decem- 
ber, 1920, was the most prominent. For 
more than thirty years he had occupied 
a leading position in the free trade unions 
and he particularly used his influence in 
cultivating and developing international 
relations. He has had a predominant in- 
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fluence on the war politics of the German 
trade unions. The adversaries of these 
politics among whom there were many trade 
union leaders, for this reason, attacked him 
very violently, especially after the war had 
been lost. Nevertheless he succeeded at the 
trade union congress held at Nuremberg in 
1919, in gathering a considerable majority 
which approved of his point of view, electing 
him first president of the ‘‘Allgemeiner Deut- 
scher Gewerkschaftsbund” (General Ger- 
man Trades Union) constituted by the free 
trade unions. Of the other leaders of the 
latter, who distinguished themselves in re- 
cent time, I mention the former Reich- 
skanzler and present Vice Chancellor Bauer. 
He was beside Legien vice-president of the 
‘“‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund.” The minister of labor questions, 
Robert Schmidt, likewise belonged to the 
managing board of the free trade unions. In 
addition, other leaders occupy offices in 
ministries and diets of the single states, and 
many other high official posts are now occu- 
pied by former trade union employes and 
labor secretaries. 

The union next in importance is the 
“Deutscher Gewerkscahftsbund’” (German 
Trades Union). The Chrstian trade unions 
belonging to it counted 342,000 members in 
1913. In the year of 1920 the number rose to 
more than one million. They entertain 
intimate relations with the (Catholic) Zen- 
trumspartei. Twenty presidents and em- 
ployes of the Christian trade unions became 
members of the first German Reichstag after 
the revolution. Also many high offices are 
occupied by leaders of these unions. For in- 
stance the president of the “Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund,” Stegerwald, is now 
Prussian Prime Minister. The minister of 
postal service, Giesbert, was likewise for- 
merly occupied in the Christian trade union 
movement. 

In their aims, in so far as they concern the 
position of workmen, improvement of the 
conditions of wages and labor and a develop- 
ment of social-political legislation, the 
Christian trade unions substantially agree 
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with the “free” trades unions. As for 
their position with regard to socialization, 
they have always declined the far-going 
socializing tendencies of the socialists, al- 
though they did not object in principle to a 
gradual socialization of a few branches of 
industry especially adapted for the purpose. 
Workmen’s committees after Russian models 
were of course declined by them. On the 
other hand they finally voted in favor of the 
bill on workmen’s committees passed by the 
Reichstag in 1920. However, the opinions 
about this law were strongly divided. Part 
of the trade union leaders feared that these 
committees might develop into soviets after 
Russian models, with their accompaniments, 
such as corruption, disorder and terror. 
Many objections were also raised to the 
collaboration of the workmen’s committees in 
engaging and dismissing workmen. But the 
president of the Christian unions represented 
the standpoint that this law agreed with the 
Christian conception of economic life; since 
it warrants that the workman gains his 
position as an individual, he becomes an as- 
sistant of the employer and is no longer 
an object of speculation. 

The other trade unions are by far inferior 
to those we mentioned, both in importance 
and number of members. With regard to 
their development and aims we only men- 
tion that the activity of the Hirsch-Dunker 
unions as a rule agree with the general and 
Christian trades unions on the questions of 
wages and labor conditions, socialization and 
workmen’s committees. 

Promptly after the war the German trade 
unions tried to take up again their interna- 
tional relations to whose development they 
had ever attached a great value. It is true, 
at the first international congresses, the war 
politics of the German trades unions had given 
rise to extensive deliberations. Repeatedly 
the representatives of the allied states ad- 
dressed lively reproaches to the Germans. 
But finally an understanding was brought 
about, the differences were settled and a basis 
for future common work was established. 





Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law.—Oliver Goldsmith. 





I want you to turn your eyes from institutions to men. The difficulty of the present 
day and with us is, we are bullied by institutions——Wendell Phillips. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


NE of the greatest legislative crimes of 
the century against the people of the 


United States and its possessions is 
the attempt being made to permit the 
importation into the Hawaiian Islands of 
Chinese coolies under bond intended to 
shackle them to their jobs ostensibly 
for five years. Misrepresentation, deliberate 
falsehood, corruption and every conceivable 
deception is being used to accomplish that 
end. 

On Thursday, June 20, Mr. Kalanianole, 
delegate from the Territory of Hawaii 
introduced H. J. Res. 158 which would admit 
to the territory “such aliens otherwise 
inadmissible” as may be deemed necessary 
to meet the “emergency existing in the short- 
age of agricultural labor.” This bill was de- 
feated July 7 in the Committee on Immigra- 
tion of the House. Late the same day the 
Hawaiian delegate presented H. J. Res. 171. 
Representative Albert Johnson, chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration, hurriedly 
called a meeting of his committee, approved 
the bill, and it was ordered reported to the 
House the following day with the recom- 
mendation that it should pass. 

But the new bill went much farther than 
the defeated joint resolution. It did not con- 
fine the occupation of Chinese coolies it is 


proposed to bring into Hawaii to agricul- 


ture, but to add to the great wrong the new 
bill provides that for a period of five years 
from its passage whenever an “emergency” 
exists in the Territory of Hawaii by reason 
of a serious shortage of labor, “either general 
or by any par ticular class or classes,” Chinese 
coolies can be admitted to the territory. 
The joint resolution as printed provides: 

_ That such admission of aliens shall operate to 
increase the number of persons of any one alien 
nationality in the Territory of Hawaii so that their 
total numbers at any one time shall exceed 20 per 
centum of the total population of the Territory as 
determined by the last census. 


To be just m our report, we are informed 
that there was an omission of the word “‘not”’ 
between “shall” and “exceed,” and that it 
was a typographical error which it was pro- 
posed to correct. But the joint resolution 
does provide for 20 per cent. The census 
of 1920 gives the population of Hawaii as 
255,912. Twenty per cent of this would be 
51,182. 

H. J. Res. 158 was defeated in the Immi- 


gration Committee through the insistence of 
representatives of the American Federation 
of Labor. Immediately upon presentation 
of the new bill with its added dangers 
President Gompers wired information of 
these facts to all Labor officials on the 
Pacific coast and in the intermountain 
states, and Chairman Johnson was asked 
for a conference. Many telegrams of pro- 
test against the legislation were received in 
Washington from these officials by Mr. John- 
son. President Gompers was emphatic in 
charging that if the bill became a law it was 
the greatest crime that could be committed 
not only against Labor but against the 
American people, and insisted that the bill 
be recommitted to the committee and hear- 
ings held. He questioned the manner of its 
introduction and approval by the committee 
and denounced the evident intention of those 
handling the bill to jam it through the House 
and then the Senate. As part of this con- 
spiracy it was pointed out that Senator Dil- 
lingham had introduced July 8 an almost 
identical copy of the bill in the Senate. 
This was believed sufficient evidence to 
prove that the instigators of the conspiracy 
intended to catch Labor napping and pass 
the bill by trickery and as secretly as 
possible. 

The emphatic protests of President Gom- 
pers had an effect, it is believed, that will 
give the committee and Congress cause to 
hesitate in advocating the passage of the bill. 
It is known that the people of the state of 
Washington are as bitterly opposed to the 
importation of Chinese coolies into Hawaii 
with the danger of their final entrance into 
the United States as any other common- 
wealth on the Pacific coast. 

President Gompers also held a conference 
with President Harding, and pointed out 
the dangers of such legislation. 

The conspiracy to admit more than 
50,000 Chinese coolies into Hawaii for any 
purpose leaves no doubt it has behind it the 
idea of their eventual admission into the 
United States. Representatives of the 
Hawaiian sugar interests make no secret of 
this when talking to those they believe 
friends of the bill. Their advice to the sugar 
men of this country, who it can be said are 
opposed to the bill, is: 

Do not interfere with the enactment of a 
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law permitting Chinese coolies to come into 
Hawaii. It is the entering wedge; if we get 
them, you will have no trouble to get them 
into the United States. 

This is an actual statement made by 
representatives of the Hawaiian sugar inter- 
ests to representatives of the sugar interests 
of the United States and repeated to us and 
to President Gompers in our presence. 

It may be said that this brazen attempt to 
break down American standards is the re 
sult of a conspiracy conceived in 1904, 
but at that time defeated. Nearly two years 
ago the agitation began again. The laborers 
on the sugar plantations of Hawaii refused to 
work for less than $1.25 a day. Most of them 
were receiving 77 cents a day. Finally ar- 
ticles appeared in the newspapers of the 
country claiming a shortage of labor in 
Hawaii. After this propaganda was be- 
lieved to have been absorbed by the people 
demands for the importation of 30,000 
Chinese coolies were printed in the news- 
papers. This publicity was continued during 
the winter of 1920 and during 1921, and 
finally culminated in the arrival a short time 
ago in Washington of representatives of the 
financial and commercial interests of Hawaii. 
They brought with them resolutions urging 
Congress to open the gates of Hawaii to 
Chinese coolies under bond. Then the truth 
came out. They did not want 30,000 Chinese 
coolies, but they wanted 50,000. 

It can well be imagined the state of affairs 
that would exist in Hawaii if 50,000 male 
Chinese coolies would be dumped into that 
country because they would work cheaper 
than the Filipinos and the Japanese. When 
the representatives of the Hawaiian sugar 
interests are asked what will become of the 
Japanese they say: 

The Japanese can’t work where the Chinaman 
works for the Chinaman underbids them in every 
occupation in which they are engaged. Therefore 


the Japanese will be forced to leave the country 
because they would have no work to do.” 


Representative John I. Nolan of California 
delares that the intention of the Hawaiian 
sugar planters is to bring in one bunch of 
rats to drive out another bunch of rats. 

That a'sufficient number of representatives 
in Congress can be found who will vote for 
this venomous plot of the Hawaiian sugar 
planters is past belief. Not only the 4,500,- 
000 members of the American Federation of 
Labor, but every right-thinking, fair-minded, 


sincere American willresent this most glaring 
attempt to debase and break down the 
standards gained in the United States only 
after years of struggle and sacrifice. : 

But far more important than the admission 
of Chinese coolies to Hawaii and eventually 
to the United States is the danger of that 
horror of civilization, the “yellow peril.” 
In the selfish desires of the sugar planters of 
Hawaii this most dangerous menace to 
civilization is forgotten. They can see noth- 
ing more than what their greed dictates. 
Every citizen of the United States should 
raise his voice and most strenuously con- 
demn these mercenaries of Hawaii and any 
member of Congress who does their bidding. 

It may be interesting and contributory to 
an understanding of the situation to quote 
with your permission from a letter addressed 
by President Wright of the Honolulu Cen- 
tral Labor Council, Honolulu, Hawaii, as 
follows: 


Under separate cover I am mailing you copies 
of the first three issues of our new paper, The Labor 
Review of Hawaii, in which you will find outlined 
the story of our present struggle against the “‘sugar- 
coated aristocracy” of this territory. The reaction- 
ary legislature failed to pass any of our labor bills, 
and toward the last they succeeded in passing a 
most vicious piece of legislation known locally as 
the ‘Press Gag Bill,” apparently aimed at the 
regulation of the Japanese press but in reality 
intended to give them a club to use against the 
workers in case of industrial disputes. Our fight 
against this bill was spectacular and aroused so 
much local feeling that it was amended in the 
House and the most objectionable features removed, 
but it was left with a fairly good set of teeth which 
might be used against us in an emergency. 

Following this came the concurrent resolution 
authorizing the appointment of an “Emergency 
Labor Commission” to go to Washington and urge 
upon Congress and the President the ‘‘necessity” 
of letting down the bars and importing an indefinite 
number (25,000 was first proposed) of agricultural 
laborers, Chinese preferred. This scheme was pro- 
tested by the organizations and by the Labor 
Council, but was railroaded through a subsidized 
legislature, signed by the Governor, and the Com- 
mission appointed. This commission consists of 
Walter Dillingham, representing the Cahu Railway 
and Land Co., and one of the dominant ‘‘commercial 
and industrial” magnates—Charles Chillingworth, 
President of the Senate and a tool and catspaw for 
the plantation interests—and Albert Horner, 
sugar expert in the employ of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. 

On April 30th, at Mr. Dillingham’s request, 
I called together a representative committee of 
seven from the Central Labor Council and we held 
a conference with the three members of the com- 
mission. The tone of this conference has been 
misrepresented in the daily press of this city in 
such a way as to lead the public to believe that we 
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are in accord with the scheme which the commission 
is trying to put across. Such is not the case. The 
committee was unanimous in condemning it, and 
although discussion was courteous and conservative 
in tone, lasting from 7.30 to 11 P. M., absolutely 
no points of agreement were reached except the 
generally understood desire to promote the best 
interests of the Territory from the standpoint of 
Americanization and industrial prosperity. 

The commission admitted .their lack of any 
data except that furnished to Mr. Horner by the 
plantations and this we refused to accept on the 
ground that it was prejudiced evidence. The only 
statistical facts presented were those relating to the 
reduced output of the plantations in sugar tonnage 
as compared with previous years, which was stated 
by Mr. Horner as from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
sugar shortage. Even the members of the com- 
mission disagreed among themselves as to the actual 
cause of this shortage, Mr. Horner affirming that 
it was due to an actual shortage of laborers while 
the other members of the commission were of the 
opinion that it was largely due to deliberate lowering 
of efficiency on the part of the Japanese laborers. 
At this point they wasted considerable time trying 
to develop a nationalistic and racial sentiment to 
cloud the issue, but our committee insisted that it 
was a purely economic question and should be 
discussed in that light, but if it was to be made an 
issue of Americanism we would insist that the 
maintenance of American standards of living pre- 
cluded the possibility of importing starving coolies 
to work under a virtual system of peonage. To do 
this, we asserted, would be to orientalize the 
industry even more than it was at present, for the 
Japanese and Filipinos who are at present employed 
in this kind of work are at least partly American- 
ized, and to this they were forced to agree. 

Emigration statistics prove that not a large 
number of laborers has left the territory during the 
past year, and this is used by our committee as 
evidence that the men are here to do the work if 
given the opportunity at a living wage. This 
opened the discussion to the suggestion that the 
shortage of sugar might just as readily be ascribed 
to the intentional limitation of output by the 
planters themselves, in view of the abnormally 
low price of sugar. This seems the most reasonable 
explanation to our committee, though the idea 
was of course repudiated by the commission. 


The suggestion was made by one of our members * 


that if it is shown that the shortage claimed really 
exists the logical solution. would be to bring over from 
the States enough laborers to relieve the situation, 
thus helping to reduce the number of our own 
unemployed and supplying a most desirable addi- 
tional element to the population of the Territory. 
In discussing this suggestion the commission ad- 
mitted that white labor would be much more 
efficient than oriental, but asserted that the industry 
could not afford to pay a wage that an American 
could live on! One of our men pointed out that if 
local profiteering was eliminated and the cost of 
living reduced, the sacrifice of some of the excess 
profits would enable the plantations to pay a wage 
that would conform to the American standards. 
The questions of the legality of such a proceeding 
as was contemplated were discussed, and it was 
shown that no effective guarantee could be given 
by the planters that the laborers imported from 


China would be used exclusively for agricultural 
labor and not eventually turned into the semi- 
skilled trades as was the case with the Japanese. 
We insisted that we had every right and every 
cause to be suspicious of the motives of the planters 
and were justified in assuming that the precipitate 
action taken by the governor and the legislature 
in this matter was for the purpose of evading the 
requirements of the Organic Act which call for a 
federal survey of the industries of the Territory 
every five years, the date falling in this year, 1921. 
This, we insisted, was the logical way td handle 
the situation, and we urged that nothing be done 
in the way of temporary makeshift relief until a 
thorough and unbiased investigation could be made 
by the proper federal authorities. 

In thus attempting to give you an outline of 
the discussion I have necessarily touched only 
upon a few of the points that were brought out at 
the conference. I wish you to be in possession of 
the facts of the case in order that you may use your 
efforts intelligently in fighting this attempt to 
create artificial unemployment and reduce wages, 
for that is what the whole thing amounts to. The 
council has already sent a communication on this 
subject, not only to you but to Secretary Davis, 
Senator Johnson and others. We will be only too 
willing to afford you every assistance in our power 
in the way of furnishing additional informaion, 
and if at any time you have occasion to call upon 
us for ammunition wire me personally at the address 
below and I will be on the job. Yours fraternally, 

Gro. W. WriGcHT, 
President, Honolulu Central 
Labor Council. 


The following cablegram also was re- 
ceived from President Wright: 


A57CH Wireless. 
Honolulu 180. 1921 Jun 26 AM 10 07 

Hawaii’s emergency commission misrepresenting 
conditions. Statistics our possession indicate no 
actual labor shortage in Territory. Unemployed 
and casuals in excess of plantation requirements. 
Men driven from plantations by intolerable condi- 
tions. Mostly still available if paid living wage. 
Varono, Phillipine Commissioner, assured planters 
of influx of Filipinos. Cost of living here still near 
peak. No labor organization has endorsed plan. 
Central labor and affiliated unions all vigorously 
protest. Scheme direct blow Americanism program. 
Condition sugar industry due previous over pro- 
duction. Low price excessive capitalization: Planta- 
tion strike and gross mismanagement. Labor 
charges planters intentionally limiting production, 
planning artificial unemployment campaign lower 
wages. Employers exerting economic pressure on 
men to force endorsement planters program. 
Charge of Japanese conspiracy control industry 
ridiculous falsehood. Japanese here striving for 
American ideals and standards. Strike purely 
economic. No nationalistic issues involved. Addi- 
tional information by mail. Furnish copies this 
message, Curry, Nolan, Davis, Raker, and all 
internationals. 

If desired organized labor will send committee 
to assist in fight. Wire instructions.. 

Gro. W. WriGuHrT, 
Pres. Honolula Central Labor Union. 
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Every effort is being made to secure hear- 
ings upon the proposal to bring Chinese coo- 
lies into the Territory of Hawaii under bond, 
and to defeat it before the committee, if op- 
portunity is presented, or in the House. 


Legalizing Judicial Kidnapping 


Unless the people of the United States 
keep a cautious and continuous eye on 
Congress they will lose another constitu- 
tional right that will require years to regain. 
S. 657 introduced by Senator Nelson of 
Minnesota which passed the Senate by ‘‘ways 
that are dark” has for its purpose the most 
glaring stamping out of a constitutional right. 

The intention of the bill is to give any 
judge in any Federal district the right of 
issuing a warrant for the arrest of an in- 
dicted person who may live in a far distant 
state, arrest him, transport him to the place 
of indictment and trial, without giving him a 
hearing on the question of probable cause 
before being removed from the district of 
his domicile. Thus not only preliminary 
examination is destroyed but also the right 
and opportunity to secure bail in the city 
where the defendant is found, or to secure 
counsel to present the matter before the 
court in which the defendant lives or is found. 
He would be taken from his friends, neighbors 
and helpful assistance to the jurisdiction 
of a court far distant from his home with- 
out opportunity for bail or the retention 
of the service of counsel, and would enter an 
atmosphere of local prejudice where he might 
have a jury prejudicial to his rights and 
interest. The indictment may be faulty. It 
may be unconstitutional. It may be proven 
to be defective in many respects. It may be a 
case of mistaken identity. It may be that the 
wrong person has been indicted and appre- 
hended. A perfect alibi may be established. 
But these would all be denied if the pro- 
posed bill were enacted into law, and the 
defendant would be carried to the juris- 
diction of a distant court, notwithstanding 
the establishment of these facts. 

Moreover the provisions of the bill will 
create centralization and bureaucratization 
of the judicial system of our republic 
and destroy local community interest and 
the safety of our national government. 

After the Senate passed the bill in the 
surreptitious manner mentioned it went to 
the House of Representatives and was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, which 





submitted it to the consideration of the At- 
torney General for an opinion as to its con- 
stitutionality. President Gompers associated 
himself with a number of representative 
labor men, including the legislative committee 
of the American Federation of Labor, and 
appeared before the Attorney General. He 
made argument and protest against the bill 
and urged that the basis and principle in- 
volved in the bill were unconstitutional and 
violative of the fundamental rights of the 
citizens. 

Up to the time this report is written the 
Attorney General has not sent his opinion 
to the Judiciary Committee of the House. 


Attack on Seamen’s Act 


Representative Scott of Michigan spon- 
sored a bill ostensibly aimed to give relief to 
shippers by water on the Great Lakes 
but which was calculated if passed in the 
language in which it was introduced to de- 
feat the purposes of the La Follette Seamen's 
Act both on the Great Lakes and on the 
seas. 

As originally presented this bill was in- 
tended to remove the restriction that called 
for 65 per cent of deck crews to be “able 
seamen.’’ Also on certain runs to permit two 
watches where the seamen’s law requires 
three watches for firemen, water tenders 
and oilers. It would also extend the time 
during which the maximum number of pas- 
sengers could be carried with a minimum 
amount of safeguards. 

Extensive hearings were held before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. Representatives of all branches of the 
seamen appeared before the committee and 
stated their objections. The members of the 
committee were divided almost equally 
between proponents and opponents of the 
original bill. A compromise wasreached which 
was unanimously adopted. This compromise 
bill accepted extension of time for the maxi- 
mum passenger traffic on the Great Lakes 
with the safety requirements as defined for 
the summer months in the seaman’s law. It 
provided that the two watch system in place 
of the three watch system should apply to 
water tenders and oilers on certain defined 
runs on the Great Lakes; that only 50 per 
cent of able seamen should be required in- 
stead of the 65 per cent as the law now pro- 
vides. 

The bill was reported to the House and 
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acted upon. Representative Nolan offered 
an amendment which in effect wiped out the 
discrimination against the oilers and water 
tenders and returned them to the three- 
watch system or the eight-hour day as 
against the two-watch system or the twelve- 
hour day. This amendment was carried by a 
satisfactorily large majority. Representa- 
tive Cooper of Wisconsin offered an amend- 
ment to restore the 65 per cent of able 
samen. On a motion to recommit to the 
committee in order that this change might 
be made the amendment of Representative 
Cooper was defeated. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor cooperated with the seamen in 
canvassing the House in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by Representatives Nolan and 
Cooper, and to an extent were responsible for 
the acceptance of the former amendment. 

The bill passed as amended and is now in 
the Senate. The American Federation of 
Labor will continue its efforts to have the 
other obnoxious provisions wiped out in the 
Senate hearings or by vote of the Senate. 





Fixing Coal Prices 


S. 1806 and S. 1807 for fixing coal prices 
and stabilizing the industry were introduced 
by Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. 
Organized labor was especially interested in 
and opposed to a clause in section 6 of S. 
1807. This clause is as follows: 

That the Secretary (of Commerce) shall investi- 
gate, from time to time, the wages, working condi- 
tions and practices, terms of employment, and the 
living expenses of miners and other workmen em- 
ployed in mines, washeries, coking plants and 
other plants pertinent thereto from which coal is 
transported in commerce. 


Representatives of the miners and of the 
American Federation of Labor protested 
against the entire clause inasmuch as it in- 
tends to set practically an unchangeable 
standard of living by law, while the organized 
labor movement is interested in ever advanc- 
ing living standards. ‘This section also places 


activities that belong distinctly to the 
Department of Labor. 

The author of the bill and other Senators 
were interviewed. The former stated that he 
would be willing to eliminate the objection- 
able section. Steps were taken to have a 
motion made from the floor to strike it out. 
In the meantime the seasonal rate bill covered 
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by S. 1806 was recommitted by a vote in the 
Senate and our information is that this 
action of the Senate will result in the 
elimination of both bills during this session 
of Congress. 


Mingo County Investigation 


Representatives of the miners of West 
Virginia report conditions in Mingo County 
and other sections of West Virginia as indi- 
cating that a republican form of govern- 
ment does not exist in that state; that many 
of the counties in the state are governed 
arbitrarily by the companies that operate 
the coal mines through an organization of so- 
called detectives, but which is really a re- 
cruiting agency for a private army of ex- 
perienced gunmen responsible only to the 
orders of the corporation that hires them; 
that the constitution, the bill of rights of the 
nation and state are abrogated; that the will 
of the owners of the industry is supreme and 
forced by the private army so recruited; that 
the resistance of miners, natives of that 
state, is the only expression possible of their 
protest against such un-American conditions. 

The miners demanded a senatorial investi- 
gation of conditions in the coal fields of West 
Virginia. Senator Johnson of California 
introduced a resolution calling for such 
an investigation and representatives of the 
miners and of the American Federation of 
Labor urged its adoption. It was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the Senate and by this committee was favor- 
ably reported by unanimous vote. It was 
reported to the Senate for immediate pas- 
sage, but Senator Myers of Montana headed 
a reactionary block that was able for a while 
to prevent action. Thursday, June 23, 
the resolution was brought to a vote and 
passed by the Senate. Friday, June 24, 
Senator King of Utah moved reconsidera- 
tion. Senator Myers again urged that 
the resolution be defeated, but the motion to 
reconsider was lost. The hearings are now in 
progress. 


Maternity and Infancy Bill 


While 200,000 babies are dying yearly in 
the United States before they reach the age 
of one year Congress is fiddling away on S. 
1039, which provides for Federal aid for the 
states to promote the care of maternity and 
infancy. Equally deplorable is the fact that 
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20,000 mothers die yearly during child- 
birth. There are seventeen countries in the 
world that keep statistics on the deaths of 
mothers at such times and it is humiliating 
to admit that the United States ranks the 
se,entcerth. It hasthe highest death rate for 
methers in childbirth of any of the seven- 
teen. 

The provisiors in S. 1039, if carried out, 
would save the lives of at least two-thirds of 
the mc the:s who die and at least one-half of 
the babies who die before they are a year 
old. This would mean that the Federal 
government, working hand in hand with the 
states, could save the lives every year of at 
least 13,000 mothers and 100,000 babies. 

Representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which has endorsed the legisla- 
tion at several conventions, have appealed 
many times to members of Congress for faver- 
able action. After much urging by those 
interested the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the House has granted hear- 
ings on the bill. While the members of the 
committee are largely in favor of the bill. 
its chairman, Samuel E. Winslow of Massa- 
chusetts is said to stand in the way of its 
favorable recommendation to the House. 


Nolan Minimum Wage Bill 


Representative John I. Nolan’s Minimum 
Wage bill, which provides that no person em- 
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ployed by the United States or the District 
of Columbia shall receive less than $3 per 
day, 37} cents per hour, $90 a month or 
$1,080 per annum, according to the method 
of payment,.has been reported to the 
Senate. Just what the Senate will do with 
the bill is not yet known. 

There are some 80,000 employes of the gov- 
ernment working for less than $3 per day, 
who the bill seeks to benefit. Their wages 
were fixed by law in 1854. Representative 
Nolan has battled away for eight years to 
secure the above minimum wage and by hard 
work has gradually forced the bill into its 
present position. 

From this report it will be observed that 
Labor and other reformatory organizations 
have been unable to secure the passage of 
legislation of a constructive character in the 
interest of life saving, health, better standard, 
of living and labor from this Congress. We 
have been having our hands full in the en- 
deavor to prevent the enactinent of legisla- 
tion hostile to the toiling masses of our 
country and of the people generally. But 
Labor may be relied on to stand firm for the 
right. 

W. C. RoBERTs, 

E. F. McGrapy, 

EpGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


Aug. 1, St. Paul, Minn., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Aug. 1, Chicago, Ill., Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America. 

Aug. 8-13, Quebec, Canada, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Aug. 8, Cleveland, Ohio, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

Aug. 2, Toronto, Canada, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

Aug. 15-21, Toronto, Canada, 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of N. A. 

Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Deeorators and Paperhangers of America. ‘ 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. Pe) 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 


International 





Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, IIl., United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. f 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal Polishers 
International Union. 

Sept. 20, Indianapolis, Ind., United Mine Work- 
ers of America. ; 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec. , American Federation of Teachers. 


Tenn., United Textile 
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a Population 107,100,000 
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Number of Post Offices................ 52,600 
- Miles of Railway (1916)............ 250,000 
\- Passengers Carried ...........eeee0- 1,191,000,000 


Within reach of the call of your 
telephone are more other telephones 
than may be found in all the other 
countries of the world. This is made 
possible by the Bell System of tele- 
phone communication. 


The central administration of the 


Bell System by the American Tele- 
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BELL SYSTEM 
Telephones owned and affiliated 
Miles of wire owned.........::c00000+: 
Number of Employees 2 
Stockholders. ...............++. ae 150,000 
leph LETTER 11,033,000,000 


12,600,000 
25,400,000 
270,000 








Uniting a Nation 


Plans for future extensions. 
Insures financial stability. 


It is the complete cooperation be- 
tween the central administration and 
the many operating companies that 
produces nation-wide telephone 
service. 


It would be impossible for un- 
related organizations to provide the 
best service to the greatest number at 
the lowest rates. Only the united 
effort which insures continuous de- 
velopment of telephone communica- 
tion can carry through that con- 
trolling purpose of the Bell System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—We now have 117 local unions 
with a total membership of 7,000. A new local 
union was organized at Cisco, Texas. A strike at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, affecting 24 members and 
lasting only one day, was won, the object being 
the signing of a union agreement. State of em- 
ployment i is fair and is improving. Our local union 
in San Francisco has succeeded in Tenewing their 
present agreement. Our local union in Seattle 
has also had their agreement renewed for another 
year without any reduction in wages. The San 
Francisco agreement covers about 1,800 members 
and the Seattle agreement about 1,100 members. 


Lithographers 


J. M. O’ Connor.—We have 46 local unions with a 
total membership of 7,619. Six hundred dollars 
has been expended as the result of two deaths; for 
our sick and disabled, $1,232 was spent; and for our 
unemployed, $6,668.50. At Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Baltimore, Roanoke and New York there are 
strikes affecting 56 members to retain hours and 
wages as formerly granted. State of employment 
is very poor. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Genizler—We have 10 local unions with a 
total membership of 500. One death has occurred 
which resulted in an expenditure of $200. State 
of employment is not very good. Our members are 
working under agreements which are about to ex- 
pire and wages and conditions are the same as those 
existing during the past ten months. 


Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have 68 local unions with a 
total membership of 22,500. Strike on ocean steam- 
ships settled June 14 with 15 per cent reduction in 
wages. All owners other than the Shipping Board 
refuse to recognize any union. State of employ- 
ment is poor but is improving slightly. 


Molders 


Victor Kleiber —We have 488 local unions with a 
total membership of 54,664.% State of employment 
is not good. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We now have 5 local unions with a 
total membership of 369. State of employment is 
good. We are making demands for increase of 
wages from 75 cents to $1 per hour and a decrease 
in hours from 48 to 44 per week. 


Railway{Clerks 


Geo. S. Levi.—We have 1,651 local unions with a 
total membership of 167,529. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 36 local unions with a 
total membership of 2,600. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—wWe have 369 members. State 
of employment is not good owing to business de- 
pression. 

Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. Mac Caskie-—We have 3 local unions with a 
total membership of 79. State of employment is 
good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—L,. C. Herrington: 

The building ‘crafts, after over a year’s battle 
with non-union shop advocates, seem to be gaining 
ground, every organization being intact and doing 
business at the same old stand. Condition of 
organized labor is good. There is a determined 
effort to bring about closer cooperation with the 
farmers. We are urging our members to demand 
union-labeled goods when making purchases. 

Little Rock—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady. Condition of organized 
labor is excellent. The street railway employes 
won their fight against reduction m wages. U nion- 
labeled goods are being demanded by all union 
men. 

Little Rock.—L. M. Lowry: 

The street car company attempted to reduce 
wages but the board of arbitration, after careful 
investigation, refused to permit wages to be re- 
duced. The molders at Arkansas foundry are 
still out on strike. Employment is steady in the 
building trades. Railroad shops are slowly adding 
to force. An attempt was made to disrupt the 
cooperative laundry belonging to unions and there 
is a campaign on to secure all the union men’s 
laundry for their own institution. Special emphasis 
is being made by local officials regarding the neces- 
sity of demanding union-labeled goods. 

Pine Bluff—W.-E. Green: 

Employment is not steady. Hopes are enter- 
tained by shop crafts that work will be resumed on 
about 60 per cent basis about July 15. We have 
organized a union label league. 
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THE ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 
Petroleum Products 


Made in America by American Labor 
and known all over the world. 


Pittsburgh 











CALIFORNIA 


Ocean Beach.—H. C. Ledyard: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. We are 
fighting against the non-union shop movement here. 
In all meetings we are urging the friends and mem- 
bers of organized labor to demand goods bearing 
the union label when making purchases. 

Richmond.—Jules Scarceriaux: 

Employment is unsteady. Organized laborers 
are receiving’ $6 a day while the unorganized receive 
only $4. 

Visalia.—E. C. Hunt 

Employment is faisly steady. Several large 
apartment houses are under construction. Con- 
dition of organized labor is excellent. Carpenters 
have secured the 44-hour working week. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The 44-hour week has been established in a 
number of Denver printing offices. Through the 
efforts of organized labor the cooks and waiters 
have renewed their old agreement with no reduction 
in pay. Employment is not steady. Railroads 
are putting on a number of men. Organized labor 
here is in good shape. We are holding mass meet- 
ings boosting the sale of union-labeled goods and 
as a result; nearly every merchant in Denver has 
union-made goods on his shelves. The non-union 
shop advocates have been defeated in several in- 
dustries. 

FLORIDA 


Jacksonville —Cora Valentine: 

Employment is very unsteady. However, or- 
ganized labor is in better condition than unorganized. 
Union-labeled goods have been placed in two stores. 


St. Petersburg.—E. J. Foster: 

Employment is steady. Much new work exists 
in the building line. The factories and mills have 
increased their forces. Two printing plants have 
signed 44-hour week contracts with Typographical 
Union. This district is about 75 per cent organized. 
Committees have been appointed by central 
labor union to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of sheet metal workers 
has been organized. 


Tampa.-—Richard B. Lovett: 

Employment is steady in all lines except cigar 
makers. Building operations are improving. Con- 
dition of organized labor is excellent. The Cassock 
bill was so strongly opposed by the state federation 
of labor that the introducer was afraid to bring it 
up before the legislature. A label league is being 
organized. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

In some cases employment is steady. We urge 
our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 

Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 

Employment is on the increase in the building 
and textile industries. Several large construction 
jobs are under way employing mostly unskilled 
labor. Condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized. A clerks’ contract has been signed 
up with a large 10-cent store. 


ILLINOIS 


Brookport.—Ellis Croach: 

This is the slackest time of the year as far as the 
tie carriers are concerned but most of the boys are 
still working some. Condition of organized labor 
is much better than unorganized. We are urging 
our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
making purchases. 

Cairo.—James R. Barnwell: 

Working conditions are improving in some trades. 
The button factory resumed operation with nearly 
mormal forces. Experienced men are needed. 
Employment is steady except in a few trades. 
According to the Daily Press the new terminal for 
the federal barge will be under construction very 
shortly which will be a great boost for Cairo and 
vicinity. Condition of organized labor is 100 per 
cent better than condition of unorganized. The 
state federation has successfully defeated a number 
of vicious bills opposing labor. The league is very 
active promoting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Carlinville —John F. Kiefer: 

There has been a decided improvement in the 
building trades; in fact, employment is fairly steady 
in all lines. 
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Chicago.—Chas. Barada: 

Wages in the organized slaughter houses range 
from $30 to $75 per week. Employment is fairly 
steady. Automobile and steel works have started 
to increase their forces. The wages of organized 
workers are far in advance of those received by 
unorganized men. We have committees in all 
local unions to promote the use of union-made goods, 


Decatur —Emil Reinhold: 

Every organization is working except the car- 
penters, who are locked out. Good work is being 
done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 
A new local union of cereal and soft drink workers 
has been organized> 


Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 
The sheet metal workers, carpenters, painters, 
etc., have been locked out by contractors’ asso- 


ciation who want to reduce wages 20 percent. Con- 
dition of organized labor is fair; condition of unor- 
ganized not very good. There is a great demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


Lincoln.—R. E. Wickson: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized. We are 
urging our members to patronize union-labeled 
goods. 


Murphysboro.—Thos. Murphy: 

The state of employment is very good at present. 
The Mobile and Ohio railroad has taken back some 
men and are increasing their forces. Condition of 
organized labor is good. There is a demand for 
union-labeled goods. The bricklayers have accepted 
a 25 per cent reduction in wages. The carpenters 
are employed steady and are determined to hold 
their scale of 1920 at $1.25 for foremen and $1 
for carpenters. 


Spring field —John F. Gaffigan: 

The painters have signed up seven shops and all 
are working; but union painters are advised to stay 
away from Springfield as there is a big fight to 
establish the non-union shop being slowly but surely 
defeated. Employment is not steady. The city is 
beginning to install ornamental lighting system 
which means that a large force of men will be put 
to work. Organized labor is in much better con- 
dition than unorganized. We have an active label 
ae at work. The state police bill was de- 
eated. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Working conditions, hours and wages im the 
building trades remain the same as last year with 
the exception of the plumbers and steamfitters 
who accepted a reduction of 20 per cent. Em- 
ployment is uncertain in all lines. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are at present cir- 
culating cards to promote the use of union-made 
products. 


Portland.—Wm. N. Adney: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of ‘or- 
ganized labor is good. We are urging our mem- 
bers to demand union-made goods when making 
purchases. 

IOWA 


Council Bluffs—Wm. B. Daly: 

Unemployment exists in the building trades. A 
few of the railroad shopmen and car repairers who 
were laid off, have been put back to work. The 
organized workers receive better wages and work 
under better conditions than the unorganized. A 
new local union of retail clerks has been organized. 
A speaking campaign is being carried on in behalf 
of the garment workers’ label and it is beginning to 
show results. 


Davenport.—Chas. R. Haggerty: 

Plumbers and‘steam fitters are signed up for one 
year at $1 per hour; the sheet metal workers for 
90 cents per hour. Employment is fairly steady. 
Some new work has opened up in the building line. 
Conditions are favorable towards the organized. 


Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized and all our local unions are holding 
their own even though work is very slack at this 
time. Some good work has been done and fine 
results shown by trades assembly label committee 
who have arranged for several firms to handle union- 
made goods. A new local union of boot and shoe 
workers has been organized. 


Dubuque.—J. M. Conley: 

The carpenters and bricklayers have settled with 
employers. Work has begun on fine new city high 
school. Employment is fairly steady in most trades. 
The Brunswick Phonograph Company has in- 
creased its force some with prospects of more being 
put on. The organized receive better pay, shorter 
hours and steadier employment than the unorgan- 
ized. 


Dubuque.—Maurice P. Quinlan: 

There have been no improvements in wages but 
most former conditions have been maintained. 
Building trades and transportation still unsettled. 
Most other lines either at rest or governed by former 
contracts. In most cases there are wages conces- 
sions. The unorganized workers have suffered con- 
siderably in wage and short-shifts. The condition 
of the organized is very much better. We are 
agitating to promote the use of union-made goods. 


Ottumwa.—Philip F. Muldoon: 

Employment is not steady. A new high school 
is being erected. We are fighting the non-union 
shop movement. We are urging our members to 
demand union-made goods when making purchases. 
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Washington.—Albert Simpson: 

Work is more steady now and the wages are the 
same as last year with the exception of two organi- 
zations which are receiving a 5 per cent cut. Con- 
dition of organized labor is good and union men are 
getting the preference over non-union men in all 
lines. We are working hard to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. A new building trades council 
has been organized. 

KANSAS 


Chanute——L. Wilane: 

Representatives of the A. T. & S. F. shop crafts 
are now negotiating with the railroad officials 
for a system agreement and several rules have been 
agreed upon up to date, the 8-hour day being one 
of the rules. Employment is not steady. New oil 
refinery is being constructed. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Weare continually agitating 
for the use of union-labeled goods and a local mer- 
chant used one of his display windows for union- 
made goods. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Most all the crafts are working except common 
laborers who are not organized and who have been 
cut 20 per ¢ent in wages. The non-union shop 
movement has met with but little success up to date. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville —J. V. Poag: 

Unemployment exists in the mines. Condition 
of organized labor is good. We are urging our 
members to demand union-made goods when making 
purchases. 

Paducah.—W. \,. Pipkins: 
_ The printing trades have secured improvements 
in all but one job shop third-class. Employment is 
not steady. There has been some street improve- 
ment and the cigar workers, knitting mill workers 
and cordage factory workers have increased their 
forces. The central labor union has move on to 
organize a label league. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Unemployment exists in the building trades and 
among the common laborers. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good; unorganized, poor. Good 
work is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Portland. —E. H. Sylvester: 

This district is about 90 per cent organized. ‘All 
building trades are out on strike except the plumbers. 
A new school house is being built at Pecks’ Island. 
The central labor union has a committee at work 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Gustav Mechan: ' 

Employment is fairly steady. Strikes exist in 
the printing trades and among the painters. There 
is a movement on to agitate for the use of union- 


labeled goods. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Taunton.—Wm. Banatt: 

Employment is not steady. Some twist drill 
shops and machine shops have increased their forces. 
The prospects for organizing will be better than ever 
after this depression of business is over. The 
bakers have renewed their 1920 agreement. Through 
the efforts of the label committee a great demand 
has been created for union-made tobacco. 


Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

The building trades are on strike against a 20 
per cent reduction in wages. The bricklayers and 
carpenters have accepted a reduction. The metal 
trades and employers’ associa@tions are making an 
extensive campaign for the non-union shop. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek.—E. E. Jones: 

Employment is not steady. The organized men 
are about 40 per cent better paid than the unor- 
ganized and there are more organized employed. 
The central body is planning a big Labor Day cele- 
bration. A standing committee is actively at 
work to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Marquette —Neil Hume: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is better than unorganized, however. 

River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is rather unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than that of unor- 
ganized. We are doing everything to promote the 
use of union-made products. 

. St. Joseph.—Earl Odette: 

Employment is not steady. Building trades are 
about 75 per cent organized and nearly all are 


working. senuen m 


Minneapolis —Albert Brown: 

Employment is getting more steady. Better 
wages exist in the organized crafts. Two local 
unions of firemen and oilers have been organized 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is slack in all trades. The People Con- 
struction Company, owned by organized labor, is 
doing considerable work, in fact all that they are 
able to get the money to do. We have a building 
and loan association which serves as a bank for the 
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workers to deposit their money. They furnish 
money for the construction company to build homes 
for the workers and their business is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Carpenters and hoisting en- 
gineers have reduced their wages from $1 per hour 
to 80 cents. All other trades are standing firm 
against a wage reduction and the non-union shop. 
We are working through the label league to promote 
the use of union-made goods. . 


MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
There is lots of brick hauling to be done as three 
city blocks are to be built. We are making an 
effort to organize a local union of brick workers. 


MISSOURI 


Hannibal. —J. E. Selvey: 

Wages have not been reduced among the organized 
workers. Unemployment exists in the building and 
manufacturing industries. 
favorable for the organized than for the unor- 
ganized. Our women’s union label league is active. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

mines are working more now than they 
worked in the past month. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Coal operators are trying to impose 
new conditions but our members are standing firm. 
We are having our locals adopt resolutions pledging 
themselves to —— the union label on goods they 
purchase. 

St. Louis —Robt. » Nene 

The street railway employes have a good chance 
of securing the union shop. Conditions of culinary 
workers are improving. Waitresses, after fighting the 
non-union shop for 9 months have gained a victory. 
Ten of the leading restaurants have signed up with 
the union. The forces of the brewery workers 
have been increased and there is a big demand at 
present for harvest hands. The Molders’ Union is 
fighting Phil Ball Ice Machine Company. Ball is 
owner of the Brown’s Baseball Club also. We are 
boosting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Springfield —J. R. Moll: 

Bakers have secured day work without reduction 
in pay. Employment is not steady as yet. Build- 
ing is on the increase. Condition of organized 
labor is better by far than that of unorganized. 
Street car men go up for new contract July 1. 
The ladies’ label league is doing splendid work to 
promote the use of union-labeled products. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls —G. A. Bosley : 

The union movement is more solid now than it 
has been for years, which is a marvel when so many 
are out of work and were receiving such small salaries 
before that they could not lay away any savings. 
This district is about 80 per cent organized. The 
laborers and teamsters are on strike resisting $1 
cut. Building tradesmen are offered a $1 cut and 
all vote to strike July 1. We are giving publicity 
each week to the union label. 

Helena.—Jas. Anderson: 

Employment is not steady. Forces have been 
increased among the smelter workers about 10 


Conditions are more . 
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per cent. Condition of organized labor is good. 


We are still resisting the associated industries 
We are boosting thef use of union-labeled goods. 


NEBRASKA 


York.—O. O. Thomas: 

Employment is fairly steady, nearly all men are 
working. ‘The future looks bright for fall building. 
Union labor is better paid thanJnon-union labor. 
We are boosting the use of union-made goods. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—Joseph Newton: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of. or- 
ganized labor is good. The paper mills, which are 
100° per cent organized, are on strike. We are 
advocating the use of union-labeled goods. 

Manchester —Patrick J. Cahillane: 

Employment is steady. A new bridge is about 
to be constructed, known as the Amoskeag bridge, 
which will mean employment for many- All 
local plants are running full time and new sewers 
are expected to be started. Condition of organized 
labor isat least 40 per cent better than unorganized. 
Gas employes successfully f®sisted cut in wages as 
did the plumbgrs. Excellent work is being done 
in promoting the use of union-labeled goods. 

Manchester —Horace A. Riviere: 

The North Vassalboro, Maine, local[union of 
textile workers has received an increase in wages of 
about 16 per cent. Condition of labor is about 
30 per cent better in the organized crafts.§& Local 
unions of textile workers have been reorganized in 
Pittsfield, Oakland and Dover, Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 


Trenton.—F. J. Schnorbus: 

Employment is not steady. However, condition 
of organized labor is good while condition of unor- 
ganized is very poor. Building trades in this city 
have been locked out by the master builders’ asso- 
ciation. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—James M. Nolan: 

Employment is not steady. Condition¥of or- 
ganized labor compares favorably with unorganized. 
We are working to promote the use of union-labeled 
goods. The allied printing trades gained the 44- 
hour week and wages increase. 

Ithaca.—G. M. Kisor: 

Employment is not steady. A contract fora 
million and a half dollar chemical laboratory is to 
be let this month which means work for all men in 
the building line. Condition of organized labor is 
good. The meetings on industrial and legislation 
matters are being well attended. We are boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—Samuel McAdoo: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor is in 
better condition than unorganized. Committees 
are making a union label drive. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are working at all times 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 

Through a conference we were able to set aside a 
reduction in wages. Employment is not steady. 
Condition of organized labor is much better than 
unorganized. We have organized a committee of 
52 members to combat the non-union shop move- 
ment. Our committee is doing good work to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Miners are still working under the old agree- 
ments which existed during the war. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Two new mines are being 
opened up which will employ part of the idle miners. 
All non-union shops have reduced wages. 
union label committee is busy promoting the use 
of union-made goods. 

Chillicothe —Wm. Wittkugle: 

The butchers have received a cut in wages but 
we do not expect any more reductions. Unemploy- 
ment exists in the railroad shops. We have two 
paper mills and a new rubber tire company working 
nightand day. Condition of organized labor is good. 
We are pushing the use of union-labeled goods. 

Dayton.—Edwin Jones: 

The printng trades have secured the 44-hour 
week. Unempoyment exists in the metal trades. 
Organized labor is in better condition than unor- 
ganized. The sale of union-made cigars has in- 
creased. The city ordinance preventing the erec- 
tion of bulletin boards, which would throw men 
out of employment, has been defeated. 

Glouster —D. W. Wallace: 

Employment is steady among the maintenance 
of way employes. A strike exists among the brick 
and clay workers. Condition of organized labor is 
very much better than unorganized. The label 
committee is agitating to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Marietta.—B. H. Brinker: 

Employment is unsteady. Condition of or- 
ganized workers plainly shows improvement over 
the unorganized. We are demanding union- 
labeled goods. 

Zanesville—Jos. A. Bauer: 

On May 1, the South Eastern Car men went on 
strike against a reduction in wages from 52 cents 
per hour to 42 cents and a 9-hour day. The strike 
has been settled, the men now receiving 48} cents 
per hour and no increase in hours, and all men have 
returned to work. Employment is not steady. 
The plumbers’ strike is still on. Three plumbing 
establishments recognize the union. Much work 
is being done to promote the use of union-made 
goods. The two-man car ordimance has been passed. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hartshorne.—Ben Estes: 


Employment is not steady. There has been 
some increase in building work but a reduction of 
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$1 per day in wages. This district is about 90 


per cent organized. 


OREGON 


Corvallis —E. A. Schortgen: 

Employment is not steady. Two good jobs are 
opening up which will give employment to many. 
The prospects for organized labor look bright for 
the near future. The printers have secured union 
labels on all work. A new local union of hodcarrriers, 
building and common laborers has been organized. 

The Dalles.—H. G. Meredith: 

Employment is steady among the railroad workers. 
Condition of organized labor is good. A federal 
labor union and a retail clerks’ union have been 
organized. . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Brackenridge —J. H. Munn: 

There has been considerable improvement in 
the last month. Work in the steel mines and con- 
struction work are improving. The carpenters are 
on strike but are nearly all working independent of 
builders’ association. The trades council is meeting 
with the business men and farmers. We have a 
good active committee at work to promote the 
patronage of the union label. 

Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

Unemployment exists in the iron and steel mills. 
All industries are runsting full force where ma- 
jority of employes are women. Everything pos- 
sible is being done to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Williamsport.—C. L. Neuhard: 

A few men have been taken on at different ma- 
chine shops and factories. There is plenty of new 
work in the building trades. Organized labor is 
much better paid than unorganized. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aymon: 

The barbers have renewed their last year’s con- 
tract. They mow get off from work 2 hours earlier 
on Saturday night. A few of the crafts are having 
trouble with the advocates of the non-union shop. 
Employment is steady in some lines. Condition 
of organized labor is good. We have a men’s furnish- 
ing store in this city that does not handle any- 
thing not bearing the union label. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

Employment is not steady. Organized labor has 
received no reductions in wages. Work is in- 
creasing in all trades now. The Eastman Kodak 
Company is increasing its forces. Condition of 
organized labor is good. We are urging our mem- 
bers to demand union-made goods when buying. 
The Kingsport Fibre Company has resumed opera- 
tion with a full force after having been shut down 
for four months. 

Knoxville—W. K. Wolfe: 

Employment is reasonably steady. Holston 
manufacturing company is employing about 250 
textile workers and advertising for other experienced 
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operatives. The Paige Motor Company is employ- 
ing a small number of men. 

Memphis.—Z. V. Anderson: 

Employment is not steady. This district is 
about 40 per cent organized. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

All the building trades are locked out. We urge 
all our members to demand union-labeled goods 
when making purchases. 


TEXAS 


Corsicana.—H. E. Smalling: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
peng labor is much better than unorganized. 

e are all demanding union-labeled goods. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. All railroad laboring men 
are negotiating new working agreements. 

Port Arthur—L. M. Johnson: 

Organized labor is having trouble in combating 
the importation of Mexicans into Port Arthur. 
Good work by all laboring crafts is being performed 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

Temple.—Robt. McKinley: 

Employment is steady in the building line. 
The laundry workers, cooks, waiters, waitresses and 
atutto mechanics are being organized. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Present forces are working regularly. The 
building industry is making creditable showing and 
construction work in general is increasing forces. 
Condition of organized labor is good. There is a 
campaign on to educate the unorganized and to 
render assistance to those who might attempt to 
form a labor union. Agitation is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 

San Antonio.—C. N. Idar: 

Farm laborers’ local union No. 17,547 has been 
chartered and was duly installed June 15. 

Waco.—John Tennison: 

Employment is not steady. The Miller overall 
company is putting on more help at the same wage- 
scale. Condition of organized labor is good. We 
are doing good work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

UTAH 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

The railroad employes are facing a 12 per cent 
cut in wages. Employment is not very steady. A 
goodly number of cottages and small buildings of 
various kinds are being constructed. Condition of 
organized labor is better than unorganized. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 

Conditions of employment have improved very 
much but hours are the same. Employmeut is not 
steady in all parts of the city. We are endeavoring 
to organize the workers here. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. C. Davis: 
Employment is steady in the building trades. 
Condition of organized labor is good. A union 
label league has just been organized. 
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Lanark.—S. H. Thompson: 

Bricklayers, masons and plasterers have organized. 
as a result of which their wages have been in- 
creased from $1 to $1.25 per hour with the 8-hour 
day. Employment is steady except in the mining 
industry. We have a committee working to pro_ 
mote the use of union-made goods. 

Morgantown.—D. A. Anderson: 

Employment is fairly steady in the building trades. 
Some mines are starting up. Union scale ef wages 
is about 25 per cent above wages paid unorganized. 
We have a committee working to boost the use of 
union-labeled products. The plumbers, electricians 
and lathers have been organized. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

Employment is not steady. Some building and 
street paving are under way. The minimum wage 
received by organized workers is 48 cents per hour 
while the unorganized receive 35 cents. There isa 
strike on at the paper mill against the non-union 
shop and a 16% per cent cut in wages. 

Wheeling.—J. M. Peters: 

All independent mills in this district have sus- 
pended operation. Employment is not steady. 
Entire building trades are out on strike and building 
contractors’ association js spending large sums to 
establish the. non-union shop. Organized labor, 
however, is fighting hard to holditsown. Wehavea 
committee of action at work and placing all mer- 
chants on signed record as to their attitude for or 
against the non-union shop declarations. 


WISCONSIN 


Marinette—Werner N. Schomaker: 

The painters, plumbers, carpenters and masons 
have renewed agreements, their last year’s scale o: 
wages and union conditions being maintained. 
Employment is fairly steady. Forces are being 
increased in the paper bag industry and in the timber 
mills. Agitation is being carried on to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. We are making good pro- 
gress in our work to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. Since May 1, the carpenters in the 
Fox River Valley, comprising 7 towns have been out 
on strike. About 1,000 men are affected. The 
employers want to reduce their wags 10 per cent, 
have non-union shop conditions and 9-hour work- 
day. The menarestanding firm. They are getting 
work from the public direct and about 75 per cent 
are working. 

Sheboygan.—C. J. Schirmeister: 

Wages of the carpenters, laborers and brick- 
layers have been reduced. Unemployment exists 
in. all factory industries. A high school unit, a 
doctors’ clinic and several residences have been 
started. Unorganized labor here is getting only 
about one-half of what they have heretofore re- 
ceived. 

Stevens Point.—Jas. G. Vennie: 

Employment is not steady. The carpenters and 
joiners have an agreement on a year’s job of erecting 
an office building. Conditions are better where 
labor is organized. We are advertising to promote 
the use of unionm-labeled goods. 













